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• PREFACE 


‘I WAS Struck by a recent remark of that great mathe- 
matical and physical investigator, Sir J. 'J. Thomson, that 
though the present century had been extraordinarily pro- 
lific in discoveries in Natur^ Science, especially in the more 
physical branch thereof, there was very little popular 
knowledge or understanding of the matter. Nevotheless, 
there is a keen interest, even in the most abstruse things; 
as has been proved by the number of readers of books on 
the Einstdn method of Relativity. And there is evidently 
a real desire to learn about anydiing which Physicists will 
take the trouble to expound widt sufiicient claii^ to be 
generally intelligible. The present book is an effort in 
that direction. 


To many of us it appears that we are certainly living 
in a Keplerian age ; that is to say, in an age when all sorts 
of hypotheses are put forward, and are being compared 
with ^eriment and observation to see if thqr hold good, 
even if their mliomle is not at the time understood, and 
although th^ may have to wait, for full explanation, for 
the Newtonian age which in process of time ought to foUow. 
Some of us have even su^ested that a Newtonian age is 
beginning now : not because any one man is of the mag- 
nitude of Newton, but because diere are so many men 
well equipped with mathematical methods of investigation, 
and standing on the shoulders of the great men of the 
past. To some of these highly qualified thinkers it may 
be givra to elucidate these at present obscure but vitally 
interesting facts and theories. 

The general reader, and student desirous of infnt-marinTr 
about modem progress in physics, vriU find the more tech- 
. meal chapters worthy of sustained attention ; provided they 
are acquired with the fundamental principles of mechanics 
imd smple geometry. The algebraic knowledge assumed 
msignitot, though every precise and formulated exact 

ce^y require time and concentrated 
Kiergy for its cximplete assimilation. 
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vi Preface • 

The technical e:q)ert, already well acquainted with both 
facts and theories, may, it is hoped, feel stimulated by^the 
introductory and more literary portions, and may sometunes 
be amused (or perhaps horrified) at a way of putting things, 
and may occasionally encounter a su^estive idea. 

It is often thought by scientific men that once a statement 
has been properly formulated there is no need of repetition, 
no need for full discussion and exposition of it in all its 
bearmgs. Such discussion, to one still actively engaged 
in pioneering work, seems, and probably is, a waste of time. 
But it is oidy by treating a subject from many points of 
view, and by frequent repetition, that it gets any hold on 
the general mind. Effective exposition cannot be done 
crisply and compactly. Room and repetition are needed. 
Plentijful illustrations and analogies are a help. The foct 
that few take the trouble to provide anything like a hterary 
e^osition, must be partly the reason why appreciation of 
scientific discovery lags so far behind. Indeed in some 
branches of science the general pubhc lags behind for more 
tlinn a century. The fundamental truths of astronomy 
are now assimilated, and can be used for illustration and 
literary purposes; but how few other fundamental tni^ 
revealed by science can be so used, without a distracting 
feeling of effort and non-comprehension ! 

Men of letters know well that any great subject will bear 
multiple exammation and dfecursive treatment; it must be 
threshed out and driven home repeatedly, if it is to effect 
an entrance and fructify. It is not enough for Shakespeare 
to have written, and Shelly and Keats and Browning: 
there must be books and essays and explanations and appre- 
ciations and criticisms innumerable. Whereas men of 
science, accustomed to speak only to their peers, are content 
if they can express something crisply and definitely and have 
done with it. Very admirable their work can be when 
properly done, and postenty«appreciates and does justice 
to it ; superlative merit is liound to be appredatcdeome day ; 
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but there is room for another 'kind of treatment as well, 
and when a series of discoveries arouses enthusiasm it is 
only natural for someone with a teacher’s instinct to try 
to interest all intelligent people, and not only the e^ert 
few, in the marvels that are bdng revealed. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell, in his “ ABC of the atom,” has 
written an initial introduction of dearness and insight. 
The present book enters into more detail, but still aims at 
as much simplicity as the subject allows. Some of the 
chapters recently appeared as artides in “ Beama.” More 
advanced study might be wdl continued by help of a book 
called The Structure of tive Atom, by Dr . E. N. da C. Andrade 
of the Artillery College, Woolwich. The student is asked to 
regard the present volume as introductory to more advanced 
treatises — say by Andrade, Biramers, Bohr, and Sommerfeld 
— and to read most of it rather as a recreation than other- 
wise. The processes of Nature should be enjoyable, even 
though the enjoyment is laboriously acquired. Their 
discovery is difficult enough, and is likdy to be limi ted to a 
few; but their imderstau(^g requires little more effort 
than is often devoted to the solution of puzzles, and success 
is more highly rewarded. The more we learn about 
natural processes the more strongly th^ arouse the emntinns 
of wonder, love, and praise. 


June 1924 


Oliver Lodcje, 
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ATOMS AND RAYS 


• CHAPTER I 

THE GENERAL STRUCTURE OF THE UNIVERSE 

In a book of mine called “ Easy Mathematics,” at the 
end of a chapter on Incommensurables and Discontinuity, 
occurs the following paragraph : 

“ On the surface of Nature at first we see discontinuity, 
objects detached and countable. Then we realise the air 
and other media, and so emphasise continuity and flowing 
quantities. Then we detect atoms and numerical properties, 
and discontinuity once more makes its appearance. Then 
we invent the ether, and are impressed with continuity 
again. But this is not hkdy to be the end; and what the 
uldmate end will be, or whether there is an ultirngtR end, 
are questions, once more, which are getting too hard.” 

The primary aspect of all Matter is continuous. Wood 
and plants generally, it is true, exhibit a fibrous or granular 
or cellular structure. But metals and liquids all appear 
to be continuous, so that there is no gap between one par- 
ticle and the next, and so that the whole seems infinitely 
divisible. It was suspected by some of the ancients, 
however, and is now toown to be true, that all Matter is 
composed of atoms, with interspaces between tlipm , which 
in the case of sohds must be filled with some kind of cement 
to account for their cohesion. A rough image is way 
in which a house is built of bricks with intervening mortar. 

Ingredims 0/ MaUer 

A study of these atoms has revealed that the a«-nTt> q of 
any one substance are all alike; but that there are a large 
number nearly a hundred — of different substances which 
can combine into various com|)ounds, and form by their 
regdar and systematic aggregation the molecules of all the 
different materials that we encouhter. And the science of 

II 



12 General Structure of the Universe [chap. 

Chemistry largely consists in finding out and stating the 
laws of these atomic and molecular aggregations. Still 
howwer, the science of Physics asserts that the Tnn1prv, dAg 
thus formed are not really in contact, but are held together 
by a substance which is responsible for their cohesion 
and which is called the Ether. ’ 

A great deal more is known about the molecules of matter, 
and the atoms of which they are composed, tlmn 
about the Ether, or cementing substance. It became 
known long ago— rather early in the last century, in feet— 
that the atoms were held together in the molecule by elec- 
trical forces, which accounted for what was called Chemical 
Affinity. And it began to be suspected, in later times, 
that the cohesion between molecules was due to some 
residual trace of this electrical attraction; so that cohesion 
was a subsidiary or residual kind of chemical affinity , 
Hence we might generalise and say that the atoms of matter, 
however constituted, were held and bound together imder 
the action of dectrical forces, according to laws which were 
to a considerable eictent already ascertained and elaborated. 

r/ic Vehicle of Electricity 

But to say that the force between the atoms was electrical 
is the same thing as saying that they are held together by 
the Ether. For “ Ether ” is only a name for the medium 
through or by means of which dectrical force acts. It is, 
in feet, the v^de of dectridty. But not much was known 
about the nature of dectiicity itsdf. 

Then, towards the end of the nineteenth century, it was 
discovered that dectridty, too, tras atomic, in the sense 
that it consisted of extremdy minute partides, very much 
s^^lller than the atoms of matter, incomparably smaller; 
and that these corpusdes or,partides of dectridty were of 
two opposite kmds, equal numbers of eadi. One is the 
negative kmd— which was firft discovered— each corpusde 
bemg called an electron;' and the other the positive kmd, 
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about which less is known, each of which is called a proton. 
An atom of matter is really built up of equal numbers of 
these*opposite particles; so that an atom can be analysed, 
and proved to consist of an aggregate of electrons and pro- 
tons, groined together according to certain well-defined 
and ascertainable laws. Hence the ultimate atom, or 
apparently indivisible particle, is now no longer the atom 
of matter, as had been thought, but is the atom of electricity; 
and of dectiicity all the atoms are made. 

All that was previously discovered about the size of 
atoms, and the way tihey combine into molecules by elec- 
trical forces, and the way these molecules either bang 
together under cohesive forces to form the solids and liquids 
that we know, or fly about in a fairly free manner almost 
devoid of cohesion in what we call the gaseous state— all 
this remains true; though with some mndifinatinpS j because 
the eflfective size of atoms, now that eadi is known to be a 
group or system, is perceived to be' rather indefinite and 
dependent on circumstance. The rarer and cooler and 
purer the gas, the bi^er may be the group that constitutes 
an atom; for alien and violent collisions may ionise it. 
But apart from that, and in addition to all this knowledge, 
die mtunate constitution of the atoms dienselve is now 
being revealed to us. 


Sun and Pktnets in Mwdature 

Atoms are extremely, almost inconceivably, small; and 
yet they consist of parts which are millions of times smaller. 
And recently it has been found, and almost if not completely 
proved, that the atoms are constructed somewhat on the 
basis of a solar system; that is to say, that they have at the 
cmtre a massive nucleus cqnsisflng mainly of an aggregate 
of protons, with a definite number of electrons drculatinff 
round the nudeus, very much’s the planets revolve rou3 
the sun. .^d furthermore, Xhat the particles themsdves 
are so sn^H that their distances apart inside the atom are 
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comparable wtli the distances of the planets fiom caeh 
otlicr and from the sun, in the solar system, in proportion 
to the size of those bodies. ' 

But obviously a solar system consists mainly of empty 
space; the part which is ically occupied by matter being 
but a small fraction of the whole. It is manifestly extremely 
porous. So that any straight line drawn at random through 
it would be very unlikely to hit one of the planets, or even 
the central sun. Are we to suppose that an atom, too, 
consists mainly of empty space, and is as porous as a solar 
system ? Yes, that is exactly tlic idea which the evidence 
conveys. And it must be regarded as an undoubted fact 
that an atom, though apparently so solid and impervious 
and full of material, is really a number of electrical specks, 
each of utterly imperceptible size, and occupying an insig- 
nificant fraction of the space included witliin the boundary 
of the atom : all the rest of which seems empty. If all 
the electrical particles which compose a human body could 
be violently compressed into absolute contact, the bulk 
would be reduced to a billionth part; and sbeteen stone 
would then occupy only a fraction of a cubic millimetre, 
instead of twenty-two gallons. 


The Welding Meditan 

The spaces between the particles are not really empty. 
They are full of the medium which holds the particles 
together, viz., the ether. And the same is true of the space 
inside tlie solar system. The planets are welded together 
into a family by means of Gravitation, which again is due 
to some unknown properties of the Ether of Space. 

It is called the Ether of Space because it fills all space 
and every interspace. The space extending to the furthest 
star, the space between thfe‘sun and planets, the interstices 
between the atoms, and tho interspaces in the intenor of 
atoms — are all equally 'full of Ether. And the apparent 
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discontinuity whidi the Atomic Theory suggests, the dis- 
continuous nature first of matter and then of electricity, is 
supplemented or replaced by the absolute continuity of the 
connecting Ether. 

It -will probably turn out that 'there is some kind of 
structure even in Ether, but such structure has not yet 
been ascertained; and when it is ascertained, it is quite 
unlikdy that it will be of a discontinuous character. Prob- 
ably the Ether is absolutely continuous, though it may 
some day be found to have a texture whidh might be pictured 
provisionally as a number of vortices, like spinning whirls 
in a continuous ocean of water or air. Sudi spin may 
seem like a return to some of the ideas of Descartes. But it 
may be doubted if he realised how consistent vortices in a 
perfect fluid are with continuity. 


Free Elections at Work 

Electrons are now known to be responsible for the con- 
duction of electridty. In some substances they are fixed, 
crystallised as it were into each atom, without any freedom 
of locomotion. And sudi bodies are known as insulators. 
In other substances there are a certain number of electrons 
free; either absolutely free, or so loosely held that they are 
easily subject to locomotion, and are readily from 

one atom to another. Sudh bodies are known as con- 
ductors. And when a curraut of electricity passes along 
a vtfre, a stream of dectrons may be thought of as pene- 
trating the atomic interstices of the atoms of that wire. The 
stoeam is accompanied by a certain amount of jostlmg and 
obstruction and throwing into vibration of the atoms as 
they pass, which we obsenve under the name of heat; 
the fflament of a lamp is purposely made so that this jostling 
of ae atoms shall be excessive, and the wire become red-hot 

Dunng conduction anothe? remarkable phenomenon 
occurs. Wljffliever an electron moves, the space around it 
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exhibits tbe phenomenon which we know as Magnetism. 
All magnetism is due to the locomotion of electric charges. ' 

So long as they move steadily, electric force radiates fbm 
them, and magnetic force surrounds their path. But 
directly they are stopped or jostled, or whenever in any 
way their motion is int^ered with, yet another phenomenon 
springs into being. The electric and magnetic forces then 
interact in such a way that a portion of the energy of motion 
of the electron is imparted to the Ether in which it is moving. 
And this portion of energy, thus imparted to the ether, 
cannot remain in position, but flies away with tremendous 
speed, which is called the Velocity of Light 

Transnassum of UgM 

Why the Ether transmits energy at this precise and 
accurately known speed, is a secret at present best known 
to itself. It must depend somehow on its structure. All 
we know about it is that its structure must be what we call 
electromagnetic, and that the wave of light consists of 
simultaneous electric and magnetic oscillations, at right 
angles to each other, and advancing in a direction at right 
angles to both. Thus illustrating the well-known three 
dimensions of space. 

Briefly, we may say, then, that when the motion of an 
electron changes — when it is started or stopped or accder- 
ated or retarded — it radiates energy into the Ether, veiy 
much as a tunii^-fork or a bell radiates sound into 4e air 
when it is struck. Supposing there were no air, you 
struck a bell in a vacuum, there would be no sound. So 
also if there were no ether, and you struck or stopped a 
stream of electrons, there would be no light. Light is 
emitted because of the introction between the atoimc 
units of electricity and the ptha in which tfa^ are immersed. 


c 
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Radiation, Visibk and Invisible 

The term “light,” strictly speaking, means that kind 
of edierial radiation which is able to affect the eye. But 
it is common knowledge that there are many other varieties 
of radiation besides those to which the eye is sensitive. It is 
not clearly known why the eye is sensitive to some kinds of 
etherial radiation, and not to other kinds. That, no doubt, 
can be ascertained ; it is a question for physicists and physiol- 
ogists in collaboration. But die eyes of animals and insects, 
as well as of man, all appear to be sensitive to a limited 
range of etherial radiation, which is therefore called light. 
Other kinds of radiation can affect a photographic plate; 
other kinds, again, can stimulate die chemical acdons going 
on in the leaves of plants, and thereby supply the energy 
needed for vegetable growth. Anodier kind — ^a rather 
deeper bass as it were — supplies everything on earth with 
warmth, and by evaporating water contributes to most of 
the phenomena of weather. Other kinds, again, are 
emitted when individual electrons, travelling at a high speed 
in a vacuum, encounter the obstruction of a target; this 
kind of invisible radiation bdng called X-rays. And, at 
die opposite end of the scale, another kind of radiation 
, is emitted by great aerials, and is known as the Hertzian 
waves employed in Wireless Telegraphy. 

In speaking of these kinds of radiation as different, we are 
not speaking quite accurately. Th^ differ only as treble notes 
differ fix»m bass notes; they differ in rapidity of vibration 
or 'vrave-length. They do not differ in any other essential 
particular.^ Through the whole range — from telegraphic 
waves, which may be a mile long, to X-rays, of which the 
^ve-lengA is_actually smaller than atoms, and only expres- 
able in billionths of an inph — ^they all travel at precisely 
the same speed, the only speed at which the Ether is able 
to transmit energy. They arfe-aU of the same electro- 
iM^e& character; they are^U subject to the same laws 
0 interfermce, of reflection, refraction, and polarisation. 
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which have long been studied in the department oF pbyacs 
known as optics. The fact that we possess in the eye a 
sensitive instrument for their detection, has enabled the 
human race to make experiments upon a certam range of 
Ether Waves from time immemorial, culminating in the 
brilliant and elaborate optual discoveries which aroused 
so much attention and were of typical scientific value in 
the early part of the nineteendi century. 


Analysis of and by means of. Light 

It is chiefly by means of the kind of radiation emitted 
by the atoms of matter that their constitution has been made 
out. The light emitted can be analysed; the process is 
called spectrum analysis. And from a close and exact 
study of the position of lines in the photographed spectrum 
— whether that spectrum be formed by visible or invisible 
li ght — nearly all our knowledge of the intimate structure 
of the atom has been attained. 

And this is what we find. That nmety-two kinds of 
atoms exist, and can be numbered exactly from one to 
ninety-two. The lightest and simplest, which is called 
Hydrogen, consists of one proton with one electron revolving 
round it. The heaviest and most massive at present knoyvn 
is called Uranium, and consists of 238 protons of which 
92 are unneutralised, grouped together into a nucleus 
at the centre, and ninety-two planetary or satelhte electrons 
revolving round it. Between these two extremes are the 
rest of the chemical elements. The one with two effectivdy 
charged protons at the centre and two revolving electron, 
is called Helium. The one with three of each is called 
Lithium. Carbon has six of eadi, Nitrogen seven, Oxj^en 
e^ht, and so on. Iron has twenty-six. Copper twenty-ime. 
Silver forty-seven. Gold, seventy-mne. Radium eighty- 
eight. % ' 
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Atoms that Explode 

No -wonjder that Radium and the other dements at the 
top of this series are, by reason of their complex structure, 
rather unstable; so that their atoms occasionally explode, 
flinging away every now and then a superfluous electron 
and proton, thereby losing their original chemical character 
and becoming a difierent element. After Radium has flung 
away five such dectric charges of each kind, it is indis- 
tinguishable from Lead. But it is very leisurdy about it. 
Centuries may elapse between successive explosions of 
neighbouring radium atoms. And it is only because the 
atoms in any visible spedt of matter are so extremdy 
numerous that the activity of Radium is conspicuous. 


Chemical Keynotes" 


The number and groupmg of the satellite dectrons 
determine the chemical properties of the different chemical 
dements. When they are grouped into a very compact 
pattern, so that they are complete in themsdves, without 
excess or defect, they constitute the atoms of what are called 
the Inert Gases. They are gases because they have not 
even any residual chemical affinity: the atoms do not 
cohere together appreciably. And they have no other kind 
of chemical affinity. Argon was the first of these discovered ; 
but subsequently quite a number— Helium, Neon, Krypton, 
etc. And these extremely stable groupings occur at regular 
mter^ in the series of atoms; somewhat like the way 
m which C occurs at regular intervals on the keyboard of a 
piano, constituting o^ves; the keynote of each octave in 
me chemical case bdng the atom of one or other of the 
mert gases. 


On ather side of an inert dement will exist an element 
mth eit^ one more, or one fdver dectric, charges; and 
these will ^chemicafly active, and are called monads by 
chemists, yhey may be positive or negative in the sign 
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of their activity, and they tend to combine furiously with 
each other. Chlorine is an example of one, Sodium of 
another, and their stable and satisfied compound, Corfimon 
Salt, is familiar. 

On either side of these monads there will be an element 
in which the stable pattern contains either two too many 
or two too few. These are known to chemists as dyads ; 
and these, too, are chemically active. Oxygen, for instance, 
on the one hand, and, say, C^dum on the other, combiiung 
to form Lime. Or instead of Caldum we might choose 
Magnesium as an example, for it is well known to bum — 
that is, to combine bnlhantly with Oxygen. 

And so on. The whole series can be dealt with in this 
way, and the chemical and other properties more or less 
explained. 

A great deal more might be said about the discoveries 
which have been made concerning the structure of atoms, 
for not only have the electrons been counted, their orbits 
have been measured, their rapidity of motion ascertained, 
and the laws of their radiarion made out. But to eiqiound 
this ivould need a treatise, and some introduction or att^pt 
at exposition is the object of this book. We may begin to 
summarise what we have learned already; for it is clear 
that we have made great strides towards understanding 
the constitution of the atoms of Matter, of which all the 
infinite material universe is composed. 


The Bmldbtg Stones of the Universe 

First we have the absolutely continuous Ether. Then 
we detect specialised specks in it, the electrons and the 
protons. Then these combine or group themselves into 
the atoms of Matter. TTien these form chemical moieties. 
And the molecules aggregate themselves into the visible 
bodies w’hich appeal to our'senscs, and with which we arc 
so familiar that we forget the wonder underfying it all. 
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i] Evolution of Life and Mind 

The viable and tangible masses aggregate still further 
nndpr gravitation into planets and suns. And the suns 
are so immense, their atomic jostlings are so intense, that 
th^ send out powerful and continuous radiation into the 
Ether which, falling upon- the planets, keeps them warm 
and enables the processes of vegetation to go on. 

Under this stimulus, therefore, the molecular aggregates 
no longer form only inorganic materials. They begin 
to group themselves into still more complex structures, 
and build themselves up into a material known as Proto- 
plasm. 

And then, mysteriously — at least, mysteriously to our 
present knowledge— a new phenomenon , occurs. The 
protoplasm becomes, as it were, self-moving; no longer 
driven only by external forces, but exerting its own forces; 
crawling about, assimilating other materials and building 
them up into its own structure; not, like crystals, dependent 
on the kind of food supplied, but bemg able to utilise all 
manner of food, and yet building up its own well-defined 
and characteristic body. 

This mysterious phenomenon, which makes its appear- 
ance when the organic molecules have attained suffi- 
cient complexity, and when they are stimulated by 
ether waves as received from the sun or other luminous 
body, is called “Life”;— the lower kind vegetable life, 
and the higher kind animal life. And the animal life can 
not only assimilate food and grow; it can, when grown 
sufficiently, split into two, and then again into two, and thus 
increase in number. We see the beginning of what is 
called Reproduction, which develops again into many and 
various forms. 


The EvoIuHon^of Mind 

All this seems to lend itsel$ to the process of Evolution. 
So t^t no longer Life is limited to the simple cells with 
which It began, but the cells themselves can aggregate 
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togefiher into laige structures, just as the molecules did. 
And so, in the course of ages, at length appears the wonderful 
variety of animal life whi<^ we know of on this planet, 
culminating, let us say, in the oak, the eagle, and the horse. 

Nor docs the process of Evolution stop there. The 
higher stages of Life, for some reason which we can only 
dimly guess, begin to show purposivcncss. Hiey seek 
their food, escape from danger; they have become senative 
to all manner of influences. They have some foresight, 
they prepare nests for the young, they collect food in advance, 
thqr have some inkling of the future. Th^ are more than 
mechanical ; they exhibit the rudiments of what we know as 
Mind. 

And then this Mind still further develops, giving the 
creatures which possess it an advantage over Ac rest of 
Aeir kind. And in time it becomes Consciousness, clear- 
ness of apprehension, and a sense of free will, a power 
of choice, a knowledge of good and evil — and Man begins 
his strenuous career. 


The Outcome of It Atl 

So now at length Ae Power — whatever it may be — which 
has gone laboriously and padently Arough all Aese early 
stages, and which has conducted the process of Evolution 
to its present state of development, begins to be re'^ded 
by the eiostence of a creature which has Ae beginnings of \ 
sympaAy and understanding, which is able to help and to 
guide evolution along further and unimown i»As— a 
creature which is beginnmg to be conscious of ite o^^ 
destiny, and which is able to worship Ae Power which has 
brought it into existence, and to f^ in Ae deep recessK 
of its nature something of n 'fellow-feeling and kinship aM 
love both for Ae Creator andifer Ae fellow-creaturcs^tach, 
hke itself, are Ae outcome of all this pla™g and effiort— ■ 
Ae fruit of this marvellously beautiful universe. 



CHAPTER II 

ELECTRICAL CONSTITUTION OF MATTER 

'We have gradually learnt that electricity exists in two 
forms, the negative form which is called an electron, and 
the positive form which is called a proton. There is no 
other kind of electricity so far as we ^ow. 

The material universe seems to be built of these two ele- 
ments. Both the electron and the proton are exceedingly 
small, very much smaller than an atom of matter. Both 
probably have weight; though one is much heavier than 
the other. The proton weighs as much as 1,830 electrons, 
but it is not appreciably any bigger, and some even think 
that it may be smaller than an dectron. The fact is we 
do not know very much about it, except that it is the unit 
of positive dectricity, just as an electron is the unit of nega- 
tive electridly. 


Fundamental Units 

Whether the proton is an ultimate unit, or whether 
it can be resolved into a dose-packed assemblage of simpler 
ingfredients, such as would account for its remarkable 
wdght or massiveness— remains for future discovery. It 
maydiave a complicated structure for all we know; but at 
present it seems to us one and indivisible. So does the 
dectron. 

Parenthetically, we may say that both are hypothetically 
supposed to be probably built up in an unknown way out 
of the ether of space ; so that they need not be foreign bodies 
m the ether, but a specifically organised portion of it. 
But all this is at present hypothetical, and need not be 
emphas^ed, except that it is the only way in which it 
likely that they can move about firedy without friction 
or resis^ce of any kind. Suffice it for present purposes 
to say that both electron apd proton certainly exist; and 
^ost as certainly that they constitute the apparently 
mdivisible dements of wffich afi matter is composed. 

»3 
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Size of Electnc Units 

Th^ are, however, both closely related to the etlier 
somehow; for they attract and repel each other. That is 
to say, there is a strong mutual force urging electrons and 
protons together, and at the same time keeping apart 
the luuts of the same kind ; and this force, whether of attrac- 
tion or repulsion, must necessarily be exerted through, 
and by means of, the intervening ether. Furthermore, 
we know that when either is in motion it is surrounded 
by a magnetic field, which magnetic field consists of some 
niodification in the ethmr, and extends a considerable 
distance round the moving nucleus or kernel. These 
iacts are commonly expressed by saying that a moving 
charge has two fields of force, one radiating from it in all 
dir^tions, which is called its dectric field; while the other, 
which surrounds its line of motion in rings — opening them 
out more and more, and crowding them closer together as 
the motion increases in speed— is called its magnsHr- field. 
This last it is which confers upon each unit its fundamental 
property of inertia — ^that is, its power of persisting in 
uniform motion until it is disturbed — chedced or hastened 
or deflected — by some external force. 

The size of these electric units is now known with fair 
accuracy. But is anything known about their shape ? It is 
natural to think of them as spherical ; there may be evidence 
for that shape; some reason can be given why thqi should 
be spherical. The spherical shape is characteristic of 
large masses of matter, such as suns and planets; and 
for good reason. A large enough body must be spherical; 
otherwise it is unstable. A great mass of matter of irregular 
shape, or even of regular shape like a cube or a cylinder 
or an elongated oval, could not remam in that condition. 
Its protruding portions would' be pulled down and merged 
in Ae rest by gravitative attraction. The aigument about 
electrons is <£flerent but not dissimilar, thou^ less 
elementary. It belongs to a treatment of the ether. 
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' ' Minute Measurements 

But no force like gravitation is known to be able to act 
effectively on a small body. And accordingly the shape of 
a email body has to be ascertained by observation. It may 
be like a marble or a soap-bubble; but might it not be 
like a ring, or a sixpence, or a corkscrew ? Or, again, 
could it be shaped like a feather, a seed, or a tadpole ? 

We aasnmf! that every proton is like every other; and 
i-Tiat all dectrons are alike too. But we do not know even 
that for certain. Meanwhile, it is natural and simple to 
thinlf of them as httle spheres, always bearing in mind 
that there is only questionable evidence for that assumption, 
and no evidence against it. 

We know so much about these units, now, that it is well 
to remember from time to time the points about which 
we are still ignorant. We know approximately their bulk 
and their mass, or what is commonly called weight. But 
of their shape, structure, and constitution we are ignorant. 
We know that a proton weighs just about the same as one 
atom of hydrogen, but that it is in bulk a million millio n 
times smaller. 

We know that an electron is comparable in size to a 
proton; but is 1,830 times lighter, or less massive. This 
1,830 is an experimental number, and does not pretend to 
be quite accurate. It may turn out to be as small as 1,820 
or as big as 1,850. But the best measurements lie between 
these two extremes; and 1,835 is a very reasonable value, 
according to our present irformation. This may seem 
unimportant; but I mention it as showing how precise 
our knowledge about these things is gradually becoming. 

In the same spirit I can say that the diameter of an elec- 
tron has been measured as 37|*l^es the himdred million- 
millionth of a centimetre. And that the weight of an atom 
of hydrogen, with which we have above compared it, is 
1-66 times the weight of a milligram divided by i followed 
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by 21 o’s. is to say, &at an atom of hydrogen weighs 
a million million million times less than a minute ysible 
speck, such as a granule of lycopodium, which is about as 
small as can be weighed on a very delicate chemical balance. 

A Mmiatttre Solar System 

That these minute corpuscles can build up giganfiV 
bodies such as the earth, the planets, the sun, and the stats, 
is astonishing; like most other things in the univeise when 
we dive down into them. But yet it seems an undoubted 
fact, for which the evidence is exceedingly strong — so strong 
as to be practically conclusive. 

It has long been known and admitted that these great 
bodies are built up of atoms; and now we have leamt that 
the atoms are themselves built up of electrons and protons. 
And we have begun to learn what is the structure of an atom, 
that is to say, hoto it is built up out of its constituent elements 
— ^the opposite units of electric charge. 

We are now, however, entering on a region where some 
debate is permissible, and some differences of enlightened 
opinion may exist. But the hypothesis which holds the 
field is that the atom is built up on the general pattern of 
a solar S3rstem. That is to say, that it consists of bodies 
arranged liire the sun and planets, on a very minute scale. 

We find a group of protons in the centre, half of them 
presumably welded together by a compact and interleaved 
assemblage of electrons, which are also able to hold on the 
other half of the protons as part of the compact group. 
This central group represents the sun. 

Outride this nucleus, and at some distance from it, we 
find a regular series of electrons revolving round it, either 
singly or in rings, like the planets; or possibly in some 
cases, though less hkely, Jike the ring of Saturn. 

Furthermore, it has been found possible to count the 
outstanding or unneutralised protons and electrons in atoms 
of different kinds. 
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"Jo/w” 

• 

By “ atoms of different kinds ’* 1 mean the chemical 
elements — ^iron, lead, zinc, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
sulphur, gold, radium, and all the eighty-three other 
elements of which ffie world is composed. There seems 
no doubt about this counting; though it is a remarkable 
achievement. It is the result of work done by several living 
men, such as Rutherford and Barkla; and especially by 
young Moseley, who was killed by a Turkish bullet through 
his brain at G^poli. 

The number of unneutralised protons at the centre, and 
the number of planetary or revolving electrons in any 
given atom in its normal state, must be the same. Many 
or few, there must be the same number of each; otherwise 
the atom would be electrically charged, and would not be 
in its normal condition. One electron too many would 
yield a negatively charged atom; two electrons too many 
would be doubly charged; and a few atoms mi ghf be even 
triply or quadruply charged. But such charging must be 
considered exceptional, and not likely to be permanent; 
for these additional electrons would be banging on in the 
teeth of some repulsion, and would soon be likely to escape, 
unless this atom could find another with a deficiency, 
and combine with it into a molecule. 

A defidency of one or two electrons in an atom would 
mean that it was positively charged ; and that, too, would be an 
unstable and exceptional condition. The electrical force 
exerted by such an atom would be very great, and it would 
soon be able to collect stray electrons and thereby restore the 
balance to equilibrium; or else it would combine with another, 
or several other, oppositely charged atoms, to form a neutral 
compound molecule, men 4lje charge of an atom is 
unbalanced, or not neutraliseti, the atom is readily guided 

Md propeUed; and, as an easy traveller, it is then called an 

ion.* 
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It is not to be supposed that the protons here spoken 
of as forming the central positive charge, together vrith the 
same number of planetary electrons surrounding it, are all 
the protons and electrons that exist in the atom; the 
nucleus may contain many more, and usually does mntain 
about double that number. 


Atomic Numbers 

The planetary electrons are the most prominent, the most 
efficacious of all the atomic units, and, in fact, are those 
upon which the chemical properties of ffie element dqiend. 
The others, tight padced in the nucleus, .contribute to the 
weight of ihe atom, but do not contribute to its chemical 
properties nor to its specific radiation. Part is like an inert 
mass of satisfied material upon which the other more active 
and demonstrative units are grafted. The compact central 
mass is dectrically composed and highly charged; it may 
be responsible for some spontaneous and explosive radio- 
activity, and anyhow its charge controls the movements of 
the planetary electrons. The charged part of the nucleus 
contributes to dectrical behaviour — which is the most 
conspicuous phenomenon m an atom, whether it be regarded 
from the physical or chemical side; the neutral part of 
the nucleus only contributes to weight and inertia and 
mecbamcal properties geneially. 

Consequently the inert part of the central mass is often 
ignored, and seemed to be of minor importance until some 
means was found for breaking it up. Attention was, and 
is, concentrated chiefly upon the oudying negative electrons 
nnrf upon the correspondmg number of protons which by 
their electrical attraction hold them together mto a sort 
of solar system. These aTe''what have been counted; and 
these are what are chiefly important to our present knowledge. 
But the others do not escape detection, and it is easy to 
count them too — in fact, quite easy, for they are responsible 
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for the atomic weight, and are at once determined by the 
weight of the atom. 

Given that an atom of hydrogen contains i proton, and 
weighs I, then an atom with atomic weight 16 must contain 
16 protons. But not all these are active; only 8 of them 
exhibit electrical forces and hold 8 dectrons in orbital move- 
ment. The other 8 constitute the rest of the nucleus and 


represent its electrically neutral portion. 

So also with an element of atomic weight, say 31 ; 16 of 
them are inert and 15 of them are electrically active. The 
active members are what determine its chemical and spectral 
behaviour, and their number is known as the atomic number 
of the element. Roughly, the active numb^ is us ually about 
half the total number, sometimes exactly half, though in all 
cases rath^ smaller than half when not exact. 

Of this number there can be no fraction, and it proceeds 
regularly through the different elements from 1 to 92. 
Nearly all these 92 elements are known— there are only 
three or four gaps— and any day the few outstanding gaps 
may be filled by the active and enlightened investigators 
of the present day. 


If we now ask how many electrically active protons, 
and how mmy electrically active electrons, go to malrp an 
atom of sodium, the answer is forthcoming. The number 
is II of each. If we ask the same question about chlorine, 
the number is 17 of each. If we ask it about carbon, the 
answer is tiiat 6 of each kind of electric charge constitutes 
the effective part of the atom of carbon. If, however, we 
proceed to some of the heavier elements and a^ the question 
about le^, Ae anwer is the surprising number of 82 of 
each k^. If we inquire into the constitution of radium, 
we &d 88 of each kmd; 88 active protons along with ivj 
of the mert or satisfied variety exist at the centre, and 88 
planetary electrons, either reirolving or else grouped in 
some are attendant round the central nudeus or 

sun. The heaviest known element is uranium; and for that 
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the number is 92. No element vnth a greater number tbnn 
that is at present known. Possibly any greater number 
would be too unstable to exist for any length of time; 
so that it would be extremely rare. Even uranium is not 
quite stable; and if we were to watch an atom of uranium 
for a sufficient length of time— which woiild be a very 
tedious business, for we might have to wait a thousand 
years — we should see (that is, mentally “ see,” for, of course, 
an atom is hopelessly invisible) a group of four protons 
violently escapmg; and we should see four elections 
escaping, too, two packed up with the proton group and two 
thrown off separately; showing that of the four protons 
two ramfi from the inert portion of the nucleus and two 
from the electrically active portion, so that the projectile 
retains a double, not a quadruple, ^ectnc charge. 

The number remaimng, of the active variety of each, 
would thereby be reduced to 90; which would mean that 
it was no longer uranium, but another element called ui^- 
ium-X This also would explode or fire off a particle 
in tiwift, so that the number would then be reduced to 88, 
when the main or residual substance would be radium. 
Then it might go on with rather increased activity, though 
still only very occasionally as far as each atom was concerned, 
until the number got down to 82, with two well-marked 
intermediate stages, one of them called, by Madame 
polonium. The element with 82 active pairs would be 
fairly or perhaps quite stable, and would be indistin^h- 
able from lead. If the number ever got down to 80, it 
would be mercury. And at 79 (though that is qmte out of 
the true line of descent) it would be gold. 

So much for the heavier, unstable end. But w^ 
about the lighter elements ? Carbon, for ins^ce, has 
only 6 pairs; oxygen has 8, nitrogen 7, lithium has orfy 3 
of the central positive and revolving negative 
Helium— which is that comparatively rare mert gas, 
by Sir William Ramsay to be giv«i off by certam mmerais 
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and by the hot springs at Bath and other places; given off 
also during the disintegration of radium, an element first 
discovered, spectroscopically, by Norman Lockyer in the 
sun, and hence called helium, or “ helion,” as we now see 
that it ought to be called— helium has only 2; whereas 
the first-known of the inert gases, the one discovered by 
Lord Rayleigh, viz., argon, has 18. 

The helion atom has the atomic weight 4. So it must 
contain four protons in all, and, of course, also four electrons, 
though two of these seem more closely imbedded in the 
structure than the other two; but all of them are so tightly 
held that it has very little external field and, accordingly, 
is chemically inert — so inert that the atoms are unable, physic- 
ally, to hold together by cohesion. Wherefore it exists 
as a gas consisting of isolated atoms. If lh^ combined 
into molecules by residual electric attraction or affinity, 
thdr bond of imion would be so slight that the smallest 
jostle or provocation would separate such atoms from each 
other; and accordingly it can only be liquefied at an exceed- 
ingly low temperature, very dose to absolute zero. For 
at that low temperature the jostling practically ceases, 
and the atoms are so nearly quiescent that the bonds of their 
feeble residual affinity are not broken. 

^The fact that helium is emitted by certain radioactive 
nunerals has been utilised to determine the age of the earth, 
or rather, in more detail, the age of the different rocks 
constituting the crust of the earth. The rate at which 
uranium, for instance, disintegrates is known. Its dis- 
mtegration is accompanied by the emission of alpha rays, 
which immediatdy turn to helium. The helium so pmttt P/i 
K occluded by the rod : it does not actually escape, it is • 
held mechanically, being in very small quantities : for to 
evolve a perceptible amount of heUum, anything wHch 
might be ^ed a small bubble of the gas, from any ordinary 
hur^ of the material, would take thousands of years. But 
by boihng and other methods, the ocduded but chemically 
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free helium can be extracted and its amount estimated. 
And in that way the present Lord Rayleigh has determined 
the age of many of the rocks, and therefore a lower* limit 
to the age of the earth— which seems certainly not less 
than four hundred million years of age, and possibly a 
good deal more. 

It may be objected that some of the helium would have 
escaped, and that it could not all be collected. That may 
be so; but in that case the estimate would be under 
rather than over the mark. The more hehum there is, 
the older the rock. Any deficiency would lead to an under 
estimate of its age. 

The atom of helium is very like one of those projectiles 
filing oflF by a radioactive substance and called an alpha- 
partide; but whereas an atom of helium is electrically 
neutral, an alpha-particle is by no means neutral. It has 
a double positive charge, it needs two electrons to satisfy it; 
but these it soon picks up, and then it becomes the com- 

pletefy satisfied and inert atom of helion. The and 
have become j" and ^ . 

• • 

Is there any element that has only one constituent pair, 
one proton as the central nucleus and one revolving satellite j 
like an earth-moon system? Yes, the an^er is definite and 
certain. The lightest known element is hydrogen; and 
hydrogen has only one of each. The hydrogen atom is 
constructed on the pattern of the earth and moon. 


Unstable Elements 

Thus there are exactly 92 elements, and no more. One 
cannot imagine an element lighter than hydroge^ unless 
it is possible to spht a proton and an electron into fiactions. 
It is easy to imagine an ddment heavier than uramum, or 
any number of them. Hefice, in that sense, Aere may be 
mme than 92; but not by interpolation, only by extension 
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of the heavy end. And although such elements have been 
looked for— notably an inert gas "with the atomic number 
ii8, vrhich might rather have been e^qjected— none of them 
has as yet been discovered, and the evidence on the vyhole 
is against their probable or frequent existence. Though 
the possibility of building up still more complex, and prob- 
ably stUl more unstable, dements, under special conditions 
of temperature and pressure, remains a subject for future 
discovery; and the most likely place for such an extension 
of the chemical series is in some of the stars. 

The building up process we have not learnt how to 
accomplish; nor have we ever observed it going on. The 
tombing down or disintegration process we have observed; 
it constitutes the phenomenon called radio-activity. But 
even that we are unable to control. It goes on spontane- 
ously, or not at all. Neverthdess, it goes on vnth great 
violence. The atoms really do es 5 >lode, as a cannon 
explodes, firing off a shot wi& great vehemaice, at a speed 
of several thousand ndles a second. 

And the nature of this shot has been analysed. We might 
have expected it to be a proton. But, strangely enough, 
it is not. As stated above, it is a group of four protons 
welded together by two dectrons, all apparently jammed 
together into a compact mass, without any satellites or 
revolving charges. The projectile reaUy is a projectile, 
weighing four t^es as much as an atom of hydrogen. 
And, moreover, it is not in a permanently stable condition. 
It seems stable ^ough mechanically, but not electrically. 
It has four positive chaises and only two negative. Con- 
sequently, it is dectrically imbalanced. It Im a double 
positive charge. 


Effect of Atomic Projectiles 

A projectile of that kind, moving at that tremendous 
s^ed, IS quite a serious thing,»and can do a lot of vmrk 
before It IS stopped. If it hits a phosphorescent substance. 
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it emits a flash of light. If it strikes anoth^ atom it miglit 
do some damage. 

But if an atom is like a solar system, we might wdl adk, 
What is there to strike ? Will it not rather go through an 
atom ? Certainly that is what is to be ei^ected; and that 
is what happens. Atoms are exceedingly porous, just as 
porous as a solar system, so that a projectile gt^g through 
them is quite unlikely to hit anything. But every now and 
then it may; and sooner or later it must, on the doctrine 
of chances. It may go through ten thousand atoms without 
hitting anything. But if ten thousand projectiles were 
loosed through the solar system, at sudi speed that gravita- 
tion had no appreciable ^ect, one of them at least might 
hit the stm, and then something would happen. 


DisiategraUon 

Sir Ernest Rutherford has tried the experiment TOth 
nitrogen. He has got one of the radio-active materials, 
an of&pring of radium, to fire its projectiles through nitro- 
gen gas. Thousands of them hit nothing, or only encounter 
one of die electrons, whidi they may be able to sweep up 
and carry away without much disturbance, as an electron is 
such a light thing. But occasionally they may hit the 
nucleus. And the nucleus of nitrogen is fourteen times 
as heavy as hydrogen, while the projectile is four times as 
heavy. Hence the encounter is no ^e. The cagiaiment 
is hke firing a crowd of suns, each a quarter the weight of 
our sun, through the solar ^em. Many go throu^ 
free and go on, some might sweep up and carry away one 
or other of the seven planets. (Seven m the case of nitro- 
gen.) But one, by chance, encounters the “ sun itselt. 
There is a smash, and the sun breaks up. 

The atom of nitrogen is disintegrated, not by 
taneous radio-activity and by its own energy, but ^ by the 
A ^lnstnn of a shell or the impact of a violent projectde. Ana 
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what happens to it ? Is it dispersed into its constituent 
protons, or do some of them hang together still ? The 
answa can only be given by experiment. And the answer 
found by Rutherford is somet^g like this ; That most 
of the protons hang together in groups of four, constituting 
three atoms of helion, while two odd ones are flung out 
with great speed— even greater than that of the projectile 
which drove them— so that we get violently gected atoms 
of hydrogen. 


Structure of Nitrogen Atom. 

The above looks as if the atom of nitrogen were really 
composed of three helion and two hydrogen atoms — ^as 
if it were a compound of those primary elements — and that 
it was disintegrated or broken up into its constituents by 
the impact of an alpha-particle. 

But it is surely unlikely that it is really a compound of 
that kind; independent helion atoms are not likely thus 
to hang together. The atom of nitrogen may have a struc- 
ture of its own, which is not really compounded of the 
elements into which it may never&eless be broken up, 
any more than we need say that water actually consists 
of hydrogen and osygen, though it turns into those gases, 
and nothing else, when decomposed. 

It is, perhaps, a question of expression. Aston has asked 
a corresponding and relevant question by the words, Does 
a pistol contain smoke? Some might say, Yes, because 
smoke comes out of it when fired, so it must have somehow 
been inside; others might say, No, the smoke is generated 
fay the e^losion, and was not pre-existent. Neither 
statement need be felse. But which is the more convenient ? 

Suffice it th^ore to say that an atom of nitrogen can 
^monstrably be broken up into helion and hydrogen, but 
that what its constitution may be like before it is broken 
up K a question to which an answer can only be guessed 
for It is as yet by no means surely ascertained. 
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A Gi'eat Bxperment , 

What is certain in this experiment is that two atoms of 
hydrogen are driven out. What is uncertain is what 
becomes of the rest of the nucleus. If it still dung all 
together it would be an atom of carbon; which would be 
unlikely. Most likely it breaks up into three atoms of 
hdion. But other groupings can be suggested, and possibly 
the particular grouping may depend on circumstances. 
The evidence goes to show that hydrogen is certainly 
projected, andiielion probably. But it is a great experiment I 
For the disintegration of a chemical dement had never 
previously been performed by artificial means. 1 do not 
s^ that nitrogen is the only one that has been dealt with, 
but I take it as the type. This breakmg up of an atomic 
nucleus is one of the latest things discovered. 



CHAPTER III 

MORE ABOOT ELECTR03SS, ETHER, MATTER, AND ENERGY 

• Th£ Electron 

(i) The first outcome of the briHiant work that has been 
done in the last quarter-century, both in the laboratory and 
the study, has been the discovery of the discontinuous 
nature of Electricity; that is to say, that an electric charge 
is not a continuous thing, as had been thought, but is due 
to an a^egate of separate units, called electrons. An excess 
of electrons confers on a body a negative charge, the 
phenomena of which have been familiar since the time, of 
Benjamin Franklin, and before that. A defect in the 
normal number of these particles or electrons constitute 
what has long been known as a positive charge. 

At first sigfo, these terms seem inapplicable, or inverted — 
which would not be surprising, seeing that the terms were 
applied long before electrical phenomena were even partially 
understood. But it turns out that there m^ be justification 
even for ibis inversion : for Franklin’s curious guess that 
one of the two opposite signs is associated with what may 
be called " electricity,” while the other is more associated 
with what been called “ matter,” is tending to be 
surprisingly justified. And it may be held, not unreasonably, 
that there is somethmg in the material or positive portion 
more substantial, and at any rate more massive, rhan can 
be attributed to the comparatively subordinate or attendant 
kmd of entity, the isolated negative charge or electron 
proper. 

The discovery of the electron does not render nugatory 
the long-continued study of the subject throughout the 
last century : it only supplements that study. And even 
though we now regard an electric current as due to a torrent 
or ^:e^ of electrons, that in no way militate against the 
truth of the electromagnetic laws and phenomena wn'gtinp 
m fte space surrounding an electric current. All the lines 
of force are in that space; most of the phenomena occur 

37 
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there ; and all the laws of electromagnetisni hold unchanged. 
But the roots of the lines of force, instead of beu^ located 
indefinitely on the conductor, are now each of them anchored 
to an electron — a particle wMch has a separate identity and 
individuality of its own, a thing which can be weighed and 
measured, its speed determined, and its activities brought 
under control. 

What is still hidden from us is its intimate nature. We do 
not know what the electron itself is, nor how it has attained 
its remarkable properties. We surmise that it must be a 
knot, or a strain, or a singularity of some kind, in the Ether 
of Space, through which it moves quite freely, widiout 
resistance, as if it were pofecdy at home, and not of the 
nature of a foreign body; not at all like a grain of sand 
moving through a liquid. 

We know now that all electric charges are due to electrons ; 
that all electric currents are electrons in motion; that all 
magnetism or magnetic lines of force surround mowng 
electrons, being more and more expanded and conspicuous 
as the motion becomes more rapid. And we know also 
that radiation, or what is popularly termed hght, is due at 
its source to changes in the velocity of electrons ; and that 
the highest kind of radiation, or X-rays, spring into existence 
when a quickly moving electron is suddenly stopped, or 
has its motion suddeSy reversed. The phenomena of 
Electricity, Magnetism, and Light, are thus welded togethw 
into a comprehensive whole, after the manner begun by 
that great genius Clerk-Maxwell in the year 1865, and 
extended and made more concrete ever since by all the 
relevant discoveries that have been made. 


The Atom 

(2) The second great outcome of the work that has evOT 
more recently been done, is the establishmCTt c 

Electrical Theory of Matter, whereby it is now known mat 
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all the familiar objects which now appeal to our senses are 
really composed of a multitude of electrical charges, and of 
nothing else; or at least if there is anything else, the 
burden of proof rests on the asserter. The electrons 
themselves, however, though called upon to explain ifie 
greater part of the phenomena known as electric charge, 
electric current, magnetism, and light, are incompetent to 
explain “ matter.” That is dependent mainly on the 
identity of the positive charge, which long remained an 
unknown puzzle, but which is now beginning to give up its 
secret. 

The atom of matter is now almost universally regarded 
as a central positively charged nucleus, surrounded by a 
dehnite assemblage, not a crowd but an orderly array, of 
electrons; the number of which differs in the different 
atoms, according to the qualities of the nucleus which they 
surround. Some think that the surrounding group of 
elec^ns are stationary, and^, as it were, crystallised into 
position, under the action of some, at present unknown, 
fortes. This may be called the chemical view. It is 
upheld, and ingeniously developed, by Professors Lang- 
muu and Lewis in America. Others regard them as 
subject to the laws of dynamics, that is to say, to 
the kind of laws which were applied by Newton in 
Astonomy; and therefore necessarily revolving round 
their attracting centre in regular orbits, as the planets 
rwolye round the sun. Physicists nearly all taTr<» tTiie 
kinetic view of the constitution of the atom; and Professor 
Bohr has elaborated this theory with remarkable aTHll 

Which is right, for our immediate purpose, does not 
matter. What all agree is that there is a nucleus, with a 
known md definite positive charge, and that the electrons 
surroimding it are sufficiently numerous exactly to neutralise 
that positive charge, at any reasonable distance from the 
normal atom. A chemicaUy active atom will have one or 
more electrons too many, or too few. And this excess or 
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defect of charge confers upon the atom strong chanical 
proposes, and converts it into a rapid iravelkr or “ ipn.” 
Combination between these ions constitutes the 
of the phenomena of Chemistry; a science which has long 
studied all the possible groupings of atoms into molecules 
with astonishing skill and success. 


The Nudetis, and die Proton 

The main feature of interest now is the constitution of 
the nucleus, which has been investigated chiefly by Sir 
Ernest Rutherford. Tlie central feature of the nucleus, 
the unit of which it is built up, is the proton, or smallest 
unit of positive charge. Alone it constitutes the nucleus 
of the hydrogen atom, and may be regarded as the funda- 
mental unit of matter. All other nuclei can be built up of 
a deflnitc number of protons and electrons, the number of 
protons being in excess, so as to leave a compact group 
with an unbalanced positive charge. The total number 
of protons in the nucleus gives us what is called *^the 
atomic weight.” And the number of unbalanced protons, 
those which have to regulate the crowd of attendant electrons, 
gives us “ the atomic number.” For chemical purposes, 
the atomic number is the more important, though the 
atomic weight of different elements has been determined 
for more than a century, more or less ever since the time of 
Dalton. 

The intrusion of arithmetic into the structure of the atom 
of matter is very curious — die feet that it is built up of 
constituents that can be counted, and of which no feactions 
appear possible, is most important. The atomic number is 
a whole number, and ranges over the different chemical 
elements from i to 92. ]^ut the strange thing is that the 
atomic wei^t is also a whole number, though not obviously 
so. There are no real fractions in the atom; though one 
of the familiar dements may consist of an admixture of 
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slightly different though chemically similar elements, 
differing only in weight, and so giving a fractional atomic 
weight on the average. Our certainty on this point is due 
to the investigations of Dr. Aston, carrying out a method 
originally devised by Sir J. J. Thomson. 


Matter and Energy 

So much for the main features of atomic constitution; 
but we must proceed to show that this view of matter 
has very remarkable consequences. Whatever an electric 
charge is, or is not, it is certainly a focus of energy. And if 
we could imagine an Ether vortex, containing the known 
mass of the electron, and circulating with the velocity of 
hght, its energy would be equal to that of the electric field 
in the space surrounding the electron. This coinddence, 
if it be a coinddence, can hardly foil to have some meamng. 
And there are those who ate beginning to think that the 
whole material universe is built up of Ether in various states 
of Self-contained or intrinsic motion; by which adjectives 
it is intended to discriminate between rotatory motion, like 
that of^a top or a whirlpool, and ordinary locomotion, 
or shifting from place to place. Locomotion is not to be 
attributed to the Ether, which is the most stationary thing 
we know, perhaps the only stationary thing that exists, but 
it may be fiill of what is sometimes called “ stationary 
motion,” a paradoxical term appropriate to the condition 
of a sleeping top. 

I^ose who hold this view of the universe are strengthened 
m then: position by the remarkable esqiressions developed 
by the g^us of Einstein for enorgy in general. It is well 
fcno^ that all the ordinary energy we are acquainted with, 
such ^ the naotion of railway trains, cricket balls, and such 
like, IS merely relative— relative to the earth, or to some 
othw piew of matter. There is nothing absolute about it. 
Hut Einstem gives an expression for what I am inrlir^pri to 
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call absolute energy, in which the only relevant velocity 
is the veloci^ of hght. And all the phenomena we observe 
in nature, at any rate in inorganic nature — omitting the 
phenomena of Life and Mind 'for the present, as lying 
outside our physical ken — ^may be regard^ as due to, and 
as demonstrating, slight modifications of the portion 
aifected by this great etherial velocity, in a form which 
enables it to appeal to our anunal-deiived senses. For the 
spinning motion itself is impalpable and beyond the ken 
of our instruments, until it partially exhibits itself as trans- 
mitted waves in the form of radiation. 


The Ether 

All the light that we e:q>erience can be resolved into 
vibrations or tremors in the Ether. That is how we first 
knew about the Ether. But all electric and magnetic 
phenomena, and therefore all chemical activity, are likewise 
known to be modes of mamfestation of the Ether of Sjnce, 
the complete manner and meaning of which have still to be 
worked out. 

So the question arises, What is Matter ? ^ Is that too a 
manifestation of some peculiar properties in the Ether ? 
We know now that matter is built up of prions and 
electrons. But when we come to analyse these into 
fundamentals, we find more than a 'hint that thqr are but 
special modifications in the all-pervading ether, md are 
essentially resolvable into etherial energy of a specie tod. 
Hence we are beginning to think that matter itself is a form 

of energy. . 

Energy is the chief thing in the physical umveise that 

directly appeals to us. We apprdiend it “der ® 
variety of forms. And it .is becoming probable ttet what 
we call matter is one of those forms. Most of the 
energy that we know are convertible one into another, me 
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energy of motion turns into heat; so does the energy of 
electric currents,- unless it is converted into the energy of 
chemical separation or electric charge. Conversion from 
one form to another, without loss, is the sign-manual of 
energy. And the proof that matter is a form of energy will 
not be clinched xmtil it can be demonstrated that matter 
too is convertible into other forms of energy. 

InterlocMng of Matter mid Energy 

Such a process has not yet been performed in our labora- 
tories, though it is believed to be occurring in the giant 
stars, the interior of which is at an altogether wrcftp tinnal 
temperature and pressure, and constitutes a laboratory 
where results can be obtained beyond the scope of our 
present manipulation. In the light from those atars, we 
see some small residual outcome of this production of 
energy at the e^ense of matter. In their motions, we 
probably see the same thing. That which we ordinarily 
recognise as the locomotive energy of bodies, seems now 
to be the mere overflow or surplus of the violent constitu- 
tional energy within — energy which at present seems 
inaccessible to us, which we have no means of getting at, 
but which is possessed m enormous amount by the very 
constitution of the atoms of matter. Fortunately, a few of 
those atoms have given us the hint. Th«y have spontane- 
ously emitted a small fraction of thrar raaergy. We call it 
radioactivity; and it is only the heavy atoms, such as 
radium, and other substances at that end of the series, 
^chstiU retain the property of spontaneous disintegration. 
The other more familiar atoms se^ to have lost that power, 
^d settled down into apparent stability and quiescence 
They show no obvious sign of possessing any, but to the 
eye of sdence it is there; and jfSsam have even been sought, 
rather than as yet suggested, for getting at it. 
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Nm Sources of Enetgy , 

The combination of atoms into molecules, and the 
intciaction of molecules generally, has long been known to 
give rise to various forms of energy. Witness ordinary 
combustion, and tlic power of explosives. But if simple 
atoms, like those of hydrogen, could be packed togctlicr so 
as to form the more complex atoms of higher elements, such 
a process w ould liberate vast stores of energy, much greater 
than could be obtained from ordinary kinds of chemical 
combination. It is highly unlikely that this will go on 
spontaneously or uncontrollably or dangerously, under 
such conditions as W'c are familiar with on the earth. They 
ma}' be violent enough under the conditions in the interior 
of stars, including perhaps our sun. But here, on the earth, 
it is likely that they would be tractable, guided, and con- 
trolled, by human ingenuity; just as fire can be guided and 
controlled, and need not be allow’cd to run rampant and do 
damage, except by reason of bad or malevolent arrange- 
ments ; and even then only on a very small scale. Let us 
hope that w'hcn this power is attained by man, humanity 
%vill have become sufficiently sane and ch-ilised to use it 
only for beneficent purposes. 



CHAPTER IV 

POSSIBILITY OF HAHNESSING THE ATOM 

The atomic weight of Hydrogen is not exactly i, but by 
careful measurement is foimd to be 1*0077. Who could 
imagine that in this slight discrepancy — which indeed needs 
some explanation to make intelligible — an inunense store 
of possible Energy is indicated, which some day may become 
accessible for good or ill to the human race ? 

Let us first expoimd the meaning of the statement. For 
the bare statement that the atomic weight of Hydrogen is z, 
or nearly i, conv^s nothing whatever unless we know the 
unit in which it is measured, that is to say, unless we have 
somethmg to compare it with. For, of course, all measure- 
ments are relative to sometlung. 

Well, it so happens that rather more than a century ago, 
viz., in the year X813 (when the atomic theory of Dalton was 
ten years old), Prout made the observation that the atomic 
wei^ts of all the elements, as then ascertained, on the basis 
of taking Hydrogen as i, were too nearly whole numbers 
to be the result of chance; and accor^ngly made the 
suggestion that the outstanding discrepancies might be 
otherwise accounted for. He surmised that th^ really 
were whole numbers, and not fractions, so that possibly aU 
the elements were multiples or aggregates of Hydrogen. 

The hypothesis, after exciting some interest, went into 
disrepute for a long time; though admitte^y a great 
number of the atonaic weights, as determined by chemists, 
were very close to whole numbers. But there were a few 
exceptions that could not be overcome, of which the most 
notable was Chlorine, whose atomic weight was unmis- 
takably 35^; and no contrivance could make it 35 or 36. 
If it had been hke Potassium 39*1, or like Iodine 126*9, a 
little contrivance, or assumption of error in experiment, 
would haveaUovred these to be intrapreted as whole numbers. 
And Acre were many of the atonuc weights in this reasonable 
position. But there were some that were recalcitrant; not 
only Chlorine, but say Silicon, which was 28*3, and Magne- 
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slum, which was 24*3. And the outstanding fractions \me 
more than could easily be got lid of. Hence, tfaou^ there 
was something admittedly puzzlmg about the near approxi- 
mation of so many to whole numbers, the hypothesis of 
Prout that all the elements could be built up of Hydrogen, 
with the atomic weight i, fell into discredit. 

Nevertheless, it was not altogether lulled. For Sir 
William Crookes in 1886, at a meeting of the British Assoda- 
tion in Birmingham, made a suggestion that perhaps the 
elements were not such simple and well-defined things, 
and the atomic weights not quite so numerically definite, 
as had been thought : that what we call Magnesium, for 
instance, might possibly not be a single substance but a 
sort of average — a certam proportion with atomic weight 
24, mixed with another smaller proportion of atomic 
weight, say 25 or 26 — the proportion so adjusted that the 
combmed weight should come out 24-3, or hereabouts. 
In other words, that the experimentally determined atomic 
weights were averages rather than exact figures j though 
admittedly chemical skill allowed these averages to* be 
determined with surprising accuracy. Indeed, some great 
chemists made these determinations their life work. 

It is worth while to quote Crookes’s words in this connec- 
tion, published as they were so long before any verification 
was possible. This is what he said : — 


I conceive, therefore, that when we say ^ £ 

instance, Calcmm is AP. we really the 

maionty of calcmm atoms have an actual atomic weight 

nota few which are represented by 39 ^ 4 X. a less number by 
38 or 411, and so on 


This idea, when thrown out, was only a h^o&^s, a 

guess, a suggestion. Or, as Crookes himself c^edrt, an 

Sdadous Seculation.” But, like many of Sir Wto 
Crookes’s ideas, it was bah^d upon an imtmct not to ^ 
despised, and was worthy of such t^ng as 
pSble. At the time, no such method was available. 
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The discrimination or separation of the constituents of 
elements, on the supposition that there might be such 
constituents, could not be effected by purely chemical 
means. For presumably every constituent which grouped 
itself about the average value, though it might differ slightly 
in atomic weight, must have identical chemical properties. 
Otherwise they would have been separated long ago, and 
not called by one and the same name. 

The possibility of the existence of such elements — of 
which the atoms differ in weight but in no other particular, 
having all their chemical properties exactly the same, and 
giving the same identical spectrum— suggested itself anew 
to Professor Soddy, in connection with his work on radio- 
activity. And he called them isotopes ; meaning that they 
occupied one and the same place in the chemicd series of 
Mendel6ef. This well-based suggestion of Soddy’s may 
be dated as promulgated in 1910. Soon afterwards, in 
1912 and 1913> ^ remarkable me&od of analysis by physical 
means in a vacuum tube was invented by Sir J. J. Thomson 
— a method known as positive-ray analysis. And this was 
forthwith applied in an improved form by that indefatigable 
worker, F. W. Aston (who went from Bumingham to 
Trinity College, Cambridge) vritii remarkable and striking 
success, confimung to the hilt both Crookes’s speculations 
and Soddy s half-ascertained results. The simultaneous 
commumcation of these vital discoveries, with the assured 
conclusion that atomic weights were really whole numbers 
and that all the fractional part was due to a mixture of 
different whole-number isotopic ingredients, was maHs to 
me British Association at Birmingham in 1913 ; one to the 
^emical and one to the Physicd Section, by Soddy and 
ly Aston respectively, twenty-seven years after Crookes had 
thrown out lus speculation in the sama city. 

Aston able to show that Chlorine, with its atomic 
waght 35I, or with greater accuracy 35-46, was really a 
mixture, in unequal proportion, of two elements, exactly 
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like Chloiine and occupying the same place in the periodic 
table, so that tlicy could be appropriately called isotopes , 
but of wliich the atomic weight of one was 35 and th^ of 
tlic oilier 37, the proportions being about three of the lighter 
to one of the heavier elements. And again that Silicon, with 
its atomic weight 28*3, was an average or admixture of two 
leal elements, 28 and 29. 

Not all the so-callcd elements are mixtures. Carbon, for 


instance, is exactly 12, Nitrogen exactly 14. Magnesium 
is a mixture of three, with atomic weights 24, 25, and 26. 
And Argon, though most of its atomic weight is 40, seems 
to have a slight admixture of a similar substance weighing 
only 36. 

But now, on what scale are these numbers specified? 
What is the unit ? Well, the unit is such that shall make 
some one of these elements of simple constitution exactly 
a whole number; and the scale chosen is that Oig^gen shall 
be 16. Then all the otliers fall into place. On that scale 


Carbon is exactly 12 and Hchum exactly 4. But, strange 
to say, Hydrogen is not exactly i : and no amount of oon- 
trivance can make it i. It is I’ooyy, by the most careM 
weiglung — weighing as carefully conducted as that by 

which the late Lord Rayleigh discovered Argon. 

How then can we say that Prout’s ancient h^pjothesis is 
substantiated, or tliat there is any probability in the idra 
that the elements can be built up of hydrogen atoms ? AU 
we can say, so far, is that they appear to be built up of some 
units which can be counted, and which only occur as 
integers, not as fractions. Whether this something is, or 
is not, a hydrogen atom remains for fiirAer exposition. 

This exposition may be approached in two directioM, 
both strongly confirmatory; one experimental, the otl^ 
theoretical. Perhaps we had better take the experimental 
one first, as it is the simpler of the two. 

The atoms are known to consist of massive nuda sm- 
rounded by much hghter electrons. Practically aU the 
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atomic weight is in the nucleus. Even in Hydrogen, which 
has Ihe lightest nucleus, that nucleus is about 1850 times 
as massive as an electron. Whereas in a really heavy atom 
like Uranium it is 238 times heavier still. Hence, when we 
speak of the atomic weight, we mean the weight of the 
nucleus. And if the atom is to be built of Hydrogen, it 
must be that the nucleus is so composed. No one imagines 
that electrons are responsible for the weight of Hydrogen. 
Hydrogen is a positive nucleus with one outlying electron. 
And if the nucld are composed of Hydrogen, it must be of 
hydrogen nuclei tightly packed togeAer, so as to form the 
compound nucleus of heavier atoms. 

It was known that these nucld were small compact 
things, and that they were positively charged ; but very little 
else was known about them until Sir Ernest Rutherford 
foimd a means of knocking them to pieces, and thus sifting 
what they were built of. The only way to attack them is by 
their peers. They could not be shattered, or got at in any 
way, by any such trivialities as high temperature, extreme 
cold, onormous pressures, chemical e^losions, or anything 
of Aat kind. Th^ were far b^ond the reach of these 
triflmg perturbations. But the projectiles fired off by 
Radium, at a speed of several thousand miles a second, 
were not so insignificant. And Rutherford arranged to 
bomba^ the nucleus of any desired atom by means of thpjj p 
projectiles. The nuclei were targets excessively difficult 
to hit, because they were so ultra-minute; and thousands 
of shots might go by them without achieving anything. 
But then, hmdreds of thousands of shots were available, 
any number in feet; so that sooner or later there was bound 
to be a hit. And then something happened. Briefly, the 
nucleus broke up, and Hydrogen flew out of it. The 
^dence for this must be read in Rutherford’s papers. 
The ewd^ce is given for the, propulsion of a quick 
nymg hydrogen-atom, driven out of the nucleus by the 
bombardment. 

4 
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Well, this was pretty direct evidence that the nucleus 
contained Hydrogen, or at least contained it in the same 
sense that water contains it. For Hydrogen can be (driven 
out of water by an electric current : in that case, it is true, 
a very perceptible or possibly a large amount, whereas in 
Rutherford’s esperiments only one or two atoms are ejected. 
But we are accustomed to deal with atoms nowadays, and 
to recognise tliem individually. And the evidence is sound. 
It does not prove that the atom is built of Hydrogen and 
nothing else; but it proves that Hydrogen is one ingredient. 
What else ■was knocked out of it? Atoms of Helium? 


Yes, probably. But we knew that atoms of Hehum were 
there before, at any rate, in many atoms, for they are 
spontaneously ejected during radioactivity. Hence, it looks 
as if everything was built of Hydrogen and Hehum. 

So, now, we have to consider what Helium is built of. 
Its atomic weight is 4 exactly, a whole number. Hrace if 
Hydrogen were l, we should have little doubt that it w^ 
built of four atoms of Hydrogen, very closely compacted 
together. But the atom of Hydrogen seems too heavy for 
that. It is not I. It is 1-0077. How can we say then that 
four atoms of Hydrogen can by any possibility build ^ 
atom of Helium, with atomic weight 4 ? It ought to be 


4-03 ; but it is not. Why not ? 

Well, here comes the theoretical part of the exposition, 
the part which I said was rather hard. We have now to 
enter upon the electrical theory of Matter. We teow now 
that Matter is electricaUy constituted, and 
its inertia is teaUy due to the magnetic fidd mo^g 
electric charges— that inertia is electrical, or m other wonfe 
an etherial property; we know Aat 
is not due to something in the ^toate ^ 

to something surrounding it. The inerta » 

electric charfe may be ahmbed to *e 
with it. But that is too vague and to b^^. 

It is preferable to say that mertia is exphcable m terms or 
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electro-xnagnedsm : that every electric charge has a certain 
mass assodated with it, and that in an aggregate of electric 
charges thdr masses are added together. 

But here comes the delicate point. When electric 
charges are squeezed dose together, they interfere with 
each other to some extent. The positive and the negative 
tend to neutralise each other. If they could be jammed into 
complete coincidence, it must be supposed that they would 
obliterate each other. That, as far as we know, is not 
possible. But they can approach very near each other. And, 
by this close approach, thdr effect is neutralised as regards 
distant observation, or at least almost neutralised; and their 
inertia is diminished. Two opposite charges at a reasonable 
distance apart will have double the inertia of one. But if 
you pack them too tightly together, the combined inertia 
will be less than double. Some of their mass will apparently 
have di8appeared-~gone out of existence. 


Now we said that a helium nucleus, if it consisted of four 
atoms of Hydrogen, must have those four atoms packed very 
tightly together. There are four positive charges, hdd 
together with two negative charges; and the tight packing 
would result in a din^hed mass, a loss of weight; the 
aggregate will not wdgh four times the or iginal xmit, but 
something less. In other words, not four times 1*0077, 
but only four times i. That is the kind of thing to be 
^ected. That would account for the disappearance of 
the *0077; for this dedmal part bdongs to Hydrogen 
isolated, not to the Hydrogen used as die building brick 
for other atoms. Helium, and all the other atoms, may 
be imposed of Hydrogen, but of tightly packed Hydrogen, 
^d accor^ly. Hydrogen in combination is i, while 
the ^ i’ 0077 * Something has disappeared in 

^ 00 ^ as if Matter cvuld go out of existence. 

parts in 10,000 

P Hydrogen to disappear and leave not a trace 
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behind ? What about the doctrine of the indestructibility 
of Matter ? , 

But vie hare never 3'et said that it left no trace behind. 
That is just what we have to consider. If Matter ever 
disappears, what are we to expect instead ? 

Here comes in the theory of Relativity, which states that 
in some sort flatter and Enet^ are interchangeable. If 
Energy ever disappears, we must expect to find generation 
of Matter : and if Matter ever disappears, we must espect 
to find evolution of Energy. Now, so far as we have gone 
at present, nrither of these things has been done in the 
laboratoiy*. No one has seen Matter converted into 
Energy, or vice versa. It would be an important day Tihen 
it Ti-as done. But I expect that some day it will be done. 

We mi^t stop to ask for a minute how this can possibly 
be understood. What physical notion can we form of the 
conversion, or inter-relation, between Matter and Energy? 
In my view, only through the intervention of tiie Ether. 
The Ether has associated with it an absolute, well-lmown, 
though great, velocity— the velocity with which it can 
transmit waves; but which is also, in my belief, a con^- 
tutional velocity, technically called the vdocity of bght. 

Parts of theEtherwhich are circulating in vortex or ro^ojM 

motion with this velocity are what we must look to for the 
explanation of the fundamental part of atocK of Matter. 
A whirling structure in a fluid would simulate solid 
properties, and would have an identity of its own ; ^ 
holtz and Lord Kelvin long ago showed. If men tto 
individual circulation is interfered with, or opened out, its 
Energy becomes conspicuous. It ceases to be a matter urn 

and becomes an energy unit. . , ^ Ap 

But the Energy of anythmg movmg or circulatmg wim tM 

velocity' of light is something portentous. For the 
involves the square of tfi^t velocity. And even a gram Jt 
dust moving at tiiat speed could do work eqi^ to thous 
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smallest visible or weighable speck, moving with the speed 
of light, equals that of a load of 600 tons falling a mile 1 

If then the whole of any perceptible portion of Matter 
disappeared, the Energy resulting would' be prodigious. 
When Hydrogen is packed into Helixjm, the whole runs not 
the sli^test risk of disappearing. But 7 or 8 parts in every 
10,000 do disappear. The 1*0077 becomes i. And though 
the disappearing fraction is smdl, yet the total of which it 
is a fraction is so gigantic that the result would put all our 
other sources of Energy to shame. 

But we have not learnt how to pack Hydrogen into 
Helium or into any other of the heavier atoms, have we ? 
No, not yet. And yet it would appear that it must have been 
done, some time and somewhere; perhaps in the interior of 
stars, certainly in ways at present unknown. And, if so, 
some of the Enei^ associated with Matter may be 
for. This is believed to be why the stars are hot. I suggest 
that some small fraction of ^s outburst of Energy may 
account for their rapid motions. All the heavenly bodies 
are ihoving, and all the big ones are hot; roughly speaking. 
The total Energy is beyond anything that can be accounted 
for by any of the forces known to us ; it cannot be accounted 
for by any except what has now been suggested— the 
hberation of a fraction of Energy by the dose pg^Tring 
of a simple element so as to form more complex n rigs 
Or conceivably, in some cases, by the disappearance or 
destruction of Matter (cf. p. 200). 

Ordi^ combustion is due to the packing together of 
atoms into molecules, a very loose kind of coupling, giving a 
very small amount of Energy. The packing of protons into 
atoms or atomic nuclei is a much doser and more violent 
kmd of phenomenon. And the undoing of atoms or 
demons into non-circulating Ethqr is tiie most violent of all 

The Sim is hot enough, 6,000° Centigrade or 10,000° 
l;ahr^eit; but some of the stars are several thousand 

times hotter still. So that the amount of Energy confronting 
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us in Space is majestic. How can it be accounted for? 
Only by the interchangeability of Energy and Matter. 
Where there is Matter there is sure to be Energy. There 
is no difficulty at all in accounting for it on the lines here 
indicated. And if ever the human race get hold of a means 
of tapping even a small fraction of the Energy contamed 
in the atoms of their own planet, the consequences will 
be beneficent or destructive according to the state of 
civilisation at that time attained, and the beneficence or 
malevolence of their spiritual development. 





ON DISCONTINUITY IN GENERAL 

The two outstanding novelties which the present century 
has introduced into theoretic Physics are the mathematics 
method of Relativity and the detection of an essentiS 
discontinuity in dynamic processes concurrent with the 
interaction between Ether and Matter, especially those 
concerned with the internal structure of the atom and its 
radiation. 

People in general have not yet realised that the recently 
introduced physical constant, the Quantum, is quite as 
important as “ Relativity.” That Relativity in skilled 
hands is able to yield surprising and interesting results is 
true. But then the quantum is able to yield interesting 
results too, and in a more simple manner. Whatever naay 
ultimately turn out to be true about Relativity considered 
as a philosophy, there is no doubt that the introduction of 
the quantum into Physics represents a real though not ulti- 
mate fact. That is to say, experience shows that the fact is 
there; although we have at present no explanation of it. 
And the elucidation of the structure of the atom, to whidx 
tiie ^antum has led, is one of the most extraordinary and 
illununating and momentous discoveries in twentieth- 
century Ph^raics. By aid of the quantum we now know, 
at least empirically, a large amount about what is going on 
in the interior of an atom, and many details about its vast 
store of energy. 

What then is a quantum? It originated in a dis- 
TOvery by Professor Max Planck, of Berlin (beginning 
in the year 1900, and becoming established more and more 
stro^Iy during the next twenty years), that radiated energy 

went about in packets or 
mdivisible umts — ^like cartridges, any one of which 
r^resents a store of energy, and any one of which can 
liberate that energy and produce an effect— but of which 
no fracbons were possible. Why the radiation emitted bv 
atoms should thus be distributed m padsets is not yet fully 
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known; but wc aic certain that it has something to do with 
the internal stiucturc of every atom. And we are qpw 
prepared to admit tliat an unexpected discontinuity, running 
tlirough the whole of atomic science and therefore essen- 
tially through the \iholc theory of matter, has been dis- 
covered. 

In regions where continuity had been thought to reign— 
everything smooth and flowing and continuous and regular— 
an abrupt discontinuity has made its appearance, replacing 
the smootlincss by a jerk, the flow by a precipitous jump, 
the continuity by a succission of steps. Rcgulanty and 
law and order icmain. Evcrydimg is perfectly regular 
and law-abiding, and yet discontinuous or occurring in 
steps. Not that tlie steps arc all equal. Thq^ constitute 
a graduated series; but tlicy arc peifectly regular and 
obedient to law. Most atomic phenomena are represented 
by whole numbers, and not by fractions. 


Discoiitinuiiies in Ordinaiy Life , 

There is, after all, nothing foreign to our ordinary 
notions in this recognition of discontinuity, that is to say, 
of units which must be taken as a whole and of which no 
fractions are permissible. Wc are familiar with it in coiiw 
of the lowest denomination. We are equally familiar with 
it in a staircase, instead of a slope or inclined plane; we 
must ascend or descend a step or several steps at a tunc, we 
only stumble if we try to take half a step. . „ . , 

The whole elementary operation of “ countii^ 
a recognition of some obvious kind of discontinuity, we 
can count apples or dicrnes; and though it is ^e ive can 
divide thern,^that is not the way m wluch thty p^ 
themselves to our notice ; they naturally occur in quanto. 
So do seeds. And this illustrates diff^ent 
We may count atoms, or we may count the electrons m an 
^om. ^So we may count strawberries, or we may count the 
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Ktde yellow seeds upon a strawberry. Both units can be 
dissected, if we want to, or know how, but both present 
themselyes as natural units. 

Again in games, a discontinuity is familiar. In golf you 
either make a stroke, or you do not. Thi^e is no half , 
stroke. And what is called “ giving a half ” merely means 
cancelling an opponent’s stroke at alternate holes. So 
again the ball is dther in the hole, or not. Its path is 
continuous up to the end, and then it drops — or else it 
does not. It wovdd be possible to follow the path continu- 
ously to the bottom of the hole : the discontinuity is never 
ultimate; but the end is discontinuous for all practical 
purposes, and the definiteness is satisfactory. In games on 
deck, shufileboard and others, where something slides over 
chalk-marked boundaries into numbered squares, some 
convention has to be employed to determine whether the 
slider is or is not within a certain area; and there' may be 
disputes. In bowls, also, the distances from the Jack vary 
continuously, and may have to be carefully measured. 
The’fall of the bails at cricket giv^ the required dp-finitmpggj 
and so does an ordinary “ catch but “ leg before ” and 

stumped ” and “ run out ” are less satisfactory, for they 
depend on relative positions of a continuously varying and 
therefore less clearly determinate kind. Most gaipes aim 
at quanta which can be counted. One cannot gain half a 
tiick at whist. And the net in lawn tennis is intended to 
introduce an unmistakable (fiscontinuity— the failure of 
which is allowed for by an uncounted " let.” 

The difficulty of exact counting in many cases turns 
mainly upon what shall be reckoned a unit. To count the 
pebbles on a gravel walk would be sure to raise a question 
as to what constitutes a pebble. And a flight of irregular 
v^-out steps are not easy to count, for the same reason. 
Counting cannot^ be applied fo a continuous quantity 
^ept by subdividing it into artifidal units. Thus it is 
that temperature is expressed in degrees, time in seconds. 
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distance in feet or miles, current in amp6rcs, eleetromotive 
force in volts, and so on. By this division of artificial iini ts 
numciical specification is possible. But there are certain 
things of which the units arc not artificial but natural, and 
strange to say electriaty is one of them. And fortunately 
tlic atoms of negative electricity arc all, so far as we know, 
exactly alike, and thcrcfoic can be counted with accuracy. 
Whenever we come across things that can be counted, in 
the unseen and ultra-microscopic region of nature, it is a 
sign tliat we are on something important and mtensdy 
interesting. Hence tlie Electron and the Quantum, how- 
ever tlicy may be ultimately analysed and resolved into 
entities still more fundamental, dominate modern twentieth- 
century Physics. 

The quantum ” itself is not to be undeistood as a mere 
vague discontinuity, like the examples employed to illustrate 
one of its features : it is a definite and precise natural 
constant capable of being measured with precision, and 
it is associated with the angular momentum, also called 
moment of momentum of an election revolving inside an 


atom. 

This term angular momentum or moment of moment^ 
is specially applicable to things that are revolving ; like a fly- 
wheel, or like the moon. Some explanation and illustration 
of it will be given in the next chapter. 

Why the angular momentum of a revolving electron 
inside an atom should have this singular discontinuous 
numerable quality, no one has as yet succeeded in 
The feet, discovered by Professor Niels Bohr of Copen- 
hagen, has to be accepted unexplained. But then no rae 
hJ succeeded m explaining why electnaty its^, mrtwd 
of being continuous, as used to be thought, should exist m 

most physicists that an explanation is wanted, th^ 
usuaUy <Sitent to accept thb fact, on thoroughly substantial 

*^£T is with the world in general when people con- 
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template the stars. It probably does not occur to many to 
consider vrby matter should be distributed in spherical 
masses scattered about in space with immense intervals 
between them, instead of bang aggregated into one great 
lump under the influence of gravitation. Cer tainly it is 
far more interesting to find all these m}rriads of separate 
bodies, most of them of the same order of magpitnde as 
the sun, with smaller attendants, on the surface of which we 
and other discontinuous creatures can live ; but only recently 
has it occurred to Eddington and other astronomers to 
speculate on the reason for this discontinuity in large scale 
matter; which may be said roughly to imitate in a gross 
manner the atomic discontinmties of every visible and 
microscopic speck. 

Bodies may be much smaller than the sun; but then they 
will not be permanently hot enou^ to emit much light. 
We might then only see them as we see meteors when th^ 
enter our atmosphere and are ignited by ftiction, as “ shoot- 
ing stars. On the other hand, if bodies are much more 
massive than the sun, it is found that they must tend to break 
up. Too massive a body, subject to its own gravitation, 
would not be stable : it would easily separate into two. 
Accordingly any number of double and even multiple stars' 
are known. When divided, the two components will tend 
graduafly to separate, by reason of tidal action, in a vray 
which is understood, though by no means obvious. So 
gravitation does not pull everything together, but indirectly 
tods to drive things apart. The earth and moon, for 
mstoce, are believed on good evidence to have once been 
a smgle body. But the moon having budded off, from a 
now n^ly filled-up scar in which the water that has 
accumulated is caUed the Pacific Ocean, has graduaUy 
receded, m an age-long spiral path; and is still very slowly 
Tiding ; b^use of the reaction upon it of the terrestrial 
tides which It helps to generate.* (Briefly we may explain 

of myP«„«rs of Science 
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that the pull of the tidd wave on the moon, as the vast low 
protuberance is carried forward by the rotation ofrthe 
earth, tends to accelerate the moon tangentially; and that 
has the dfect of making it go further a^vay. Retardation, 
on die odier hand, would tend to bnng it nearer, for if it 
were stopped altogether, it would merely drop in.) 

A dropping towards Ae centre, in the case of a revolving 
electron, is actually experienced, and is the chief source of 
emitted radiation and of bright line spectra. Conversely, 
absorption of radiation can be the means of removing an 
electron from an inner to an outer orbit, or even of flinging 
it away altogether. Radiation is emitted, and seems also 
to be absorbed, only in quanta. All photoelectric pheno- 
mena (which are rather extraordinary) are regulated by &e 
quantum, and without it are inexplicable. An explanation 
of photographic activity, and probably of retinal vision, is 
to be sought along these lin^. All Aese things r^resent 
interaction between Matter and Ether. The sciences, 
Phj-sics, Chemistrj', and Physiology, here meet ^and 
interlock. 

On September i6th, 1899, Sir J. J. Thomson,su^ansmg 
in masterly manner the results of two years’ previous \mrk, 
announced to a joint meeting of the Phj-sics Section of the 
British Assodation at Dover, in the presence of a contmgent 
of the corresponding French Assodation simultoeously 
meeting at Boulogne, his isolation or indiwdual deteebon, 
in a Crookes stream of cathode rays, of apparentiy indivisible 
corpusdes much smaller than the atoms of matt^; or, m 
otha words, he described his experimen^ 
the " atoms of electridty,” the eaastence of winch Faraday 
and Clerk-MaxweU had more than half suspected, f J ™ 
had been named m advance " Electrons by Dr. 

Stonev. The discovery of these natural electnc ui^ has 
revolutionised the treatment of all departments of Electncal 

jeris before fm .896). Zeer^D. ol Amsterdem. had 
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ascertained that electrons of small mass were the particles 
whjch radiated energy from an atom; and H, A. Lorentz, 
the very eminent ex-Professor of Physics at Leyden, had 
^owed mathematically tlmt, assuming the radiating 
particle, to move in an orbit, it would be perturbed in a 
calculable manner by a magnetic field ; and, in accordance 
with the theories of Larmor and himself about radiation, he 
was able to predict thereby many detailed phenomena 
concerning the observed magnetic subdivision of spectral 
Imes and their polarisation; a set of predicted phenomena 
which Zeeman forthwith confirmed experimentally. 

The fact that whirling electrons constitute a magnet, 
and this other fact that a magnet acts in a certain way on 
a source of light so as to mod^ its spectrum, have enabled 
Professor Hale in California, with great skill and splendid 
appliances, to investigate the magnetic phenomena of the 
solar spots, to show that they are electronic whirls on a 
huge scale, and to work out some singular details of their 
behaviour of the utmost interest and importance. 

On December 14th, 1900, Professor Max Planck, Pro- 
fessor and sometime Rector of the University of Berlin, 
announced to the German Physical Society his revolutionary 
theory of black-body radiation, which carried with it the 
discovery of an apparently indivisible unit of radiation 
enCTgy, strictly propo^onal to the frequenter or vibration 
period of that radiation; and thus introduced his new 
umversal constant — the ratio of radiation energy to radiation 
fi^uency now known as the quantum. This incipient 
discovery was consolidated and extraided and made more 
credible subsequently, by the finding of Einstein in 1907, 
and of Debye in 1912, that the same unit occurred in many 
apparently diverse phenomena connected with atoms, such 
as “ atomic heat,” and could be applied to the vibration of 
atoms in general, even in a solid. A discovery which bids 

fair to revolutionise the treatment of molecular Phvsics 
generally. ^ 
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Thus the twentieth century was heralded by these two 
momentous discoveries — ^the electron and the quantuQi — 
and by the consequent intrusion of an element of discon- 
tinmty into all its problems. 

It should not be supposed that the idea of ultimate 
continuity is thereby mtetfered with or discarded, but it'is 
relegated to an ultimate and not a proximate position. 
In deahng with masses of matter, as in the old dynamics, 
effective continiuty rdgned and still rdgns, in spite of 
atomic theory. For instance, ihe science of Hydrodynamics 
treats water as a contmuous flmd, though we have long 
known that it had an atomic and therefore a discontinuous 
constitution. But so long m we are deahng with groups of 
millions or billions of atoms, such as the minutest visible 


drop must contain, the ultra-microscopic discontinuity does 
not matter. Gases can be dealt with in either way. 
Pneumatics considers them m the gross. The Kmetic 
theory deals with the particles individually or statistically. 

As soon, however, as we study the phenomena of radio- 
activity, and begin to penetrate mto atomic interstice^ and 
consider the atoms individually — especially if we 
the atom into the almost infinitesimally small electrons whira 
compose it, and deal with these atoms of electriaty-^e 
older methods of dynamics, though still apphcable to a large 
Krtent, show signs of incompleteness. They reqime to be 
supplemented by a recogmdon of certain dear evidenw ot 
discontinuities— in the form of jumps or step^whidi, 
whether or not they are ultimatdy resoluble into mn- 
tinuous processes, must for a time be dealt with as what th^ 
appear to be, and must be recognised as correspon^ng to 
.some real and genuine property 
atomic phenomena as we are able to obs^e. For toese 
atomic phenomena show no obwous sign of 
the rest of physics, and prdve themselves expeiment^ to 
be almost independent of all ordina^ ^ysical ^nto^ 
such as we summarise under the heads of tenperature 
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pressure. These are statistical terms, only suitable for 
dealing with matter in the gross. It is when dealing with 
individual atoms that we encounter discontinuity. 

Gradually we are beginning to understand more and more 
about the mechanism of this marvellous universe; and it is 
instructive to find the same law and order ruling every- 
where — ^inside the atom and in the remotest depths of space. 
In so far as there are difiFerences in the region of the infinitely 
small— in so far as phenomena are found there which are 
not foimd in the region of the infinitely great — ^those 
differences, of which so far the quantum is chief, are bound 
to become highly instructive and are already of exceeding 
interest. They, and other pecuharities connected with the 
excessive speeds with whidi radioactivity has familiarised 
us, are beginning to dominate twentieth-century Physics. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE QUANTUM IN GENERAL 


A DETAILED attempt to explain how the quantum enfers 
into many parts of Physics, and how it has revolutionised 
the theoretical treatment of certain familiar phenomena, is 
beyond the scope of this book. It must suffice to say that 
when Matter is dealt with in the mass, and when the 
Ether is dealt with in bulk, the quantum is not necessary or 
applicable; the ordinary considerations of dynamics and 
optics then serve sufficiently well, or indeed to all appear- 
ance perfectly. The quantum tends to intrude when we 
deal with the interactions between Ether and Matter, as 
when Matter radiates or absorbs energy from the EthCT, 
at least when that emission and absorption are dealt with in 
a and intricate maimer. And it also intrudes when 

the atom of matter is dealt with specifically and individually, 
and even when a group of atoms is treated, not as a mere 
crowd, but as a crowd composed of individuals, which 
individuals have an average of properties which must be 


specifically attended to. 

It has gradually become clear, throughout the twenty- 
four years of the present century, that the discontinuous 
character of the constitution of the atom involves a cwre- 
sponding discontinuity m all its relations with the EthCT. 
An atom cannot emit or absorb caiy kind of vibration, but 
It can emit and absorb a vibration of the right land m a 
surprisingly efficient manner, with consequences that were 
unexpected, and which stiU cannot fully be accounted for. 

But we must learn from the facts. ^ 

In order to understand all this would leqmre a treati^ 
on the fects themselves; and the subject is hardly ripe as^ 

for popular exposition. A theory is truly not until 

it can be expounded; but then confessedly the ^ 

notyetcorSte. Experts can deal with it m a r^k^k 

and bnUiant manner, but ho one else 

to touch it AH wc can do here ib to indicate the ^ 
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exhibit the kind of difficulties which remain for further 
eluqfktion. 

We may therefore take a sort of acoustic analogy; re- 
membering that in sound the vibrating body is a con- 
siderable mass of matter, like a bell or a plate or a string or 
a column of air, and that accordingly q uantu m considera- 
tions do 'not apply to sound. When a string or a plate is 
vibrating, it is possible to detect its vibrations, without 
using our ears, by putting scraps of paper on the string or 
grains of sand on the plate ; and Aen, when the thing vibrates, 
these little riders or grains of sand are thrown off or begin 
to dance. A familiar experiment is to suspend, in contact 
with the prong of a tuning-fork, a wooden ball or pellet, 
which is flung away when vibration begins. If now we 
imagine an assemblage of quiescent tuning-forks of di ff eren t 
sizes, and a sound wave falls upon the assemblage, only 
those forks will vibrate which are in tune with the wave — 
that is, which have the same firequency— and from tbpm the 
pdlets will be thrown off ; but until the right frequeni^ is 
reached, nothing happens. 

Something of the'same sort occurs among the atoms of 
matt^, at least when those atoms are free enough to vibrate 
individually, and are not packed together tightly into a mass. 
When light of a certain frequenq^ falls upon a specific 
atom, the fact that it responds is indicated not only by 
absorption of the light, but by its flingii^ away an electron; 
the phenomenon being called photodectridty. But the 
light must have the right frequency, or nothing happens. 
If, hoirever, light of still higher frequency is employed, 
,ftat will still serve as a stimulus, and at a certain stage 
mere will be another response. And so, as the scale of 
frequ^cy is ascended, there will be a number of responses 
or exatations at definite stages, showing that the atom has 
m Its constitution definite vibration possibihties, which can 
respond to appropriate ether waves. 

Conversely, if by any means these vibration possibilities 
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are excited and made actual in the atom, radiation is emitted. 
But it is not emitted continuously : the emission occyts as 
if by a series of steps, first one and then another, as the 
upper portion of the staircase is reached. And unless these 
de^te vibrators are aroused, nothing at all will be emitted. 
Each free atom accordingly emits its specific kinds of 
radiation, and no others. Thus when we come to analyse 
gaseous radiation by spectroscopy, we find it distnbuted in 
definite sharply defined regions of extremely small breadth, 
which are known as lines.” These are 4e famous hnes 
of the spectrum, originally discovered by Fraunhofer, 
explained by Stokes, extended by Kirchhoff and Bunsen, 
and now forming the basis of the great and increasmg 
science of Spectroscopy. The spectrum is discontinuous, 
corresponding to discontinuities in the atom. 

We have called those discontinuities “ vibrations,” liken- 
ing them to a series of tuning-forks, each with its particular 
note and no other. But that is only a rough analogy, and 
must not be pressed or beheved in; for tiie tuning-fork 
responds by resonance, which the atom apparent^ does 
not. There is some kind of discontinuity, we do not 
exactly know what. It seems more like a jump or drop 
down a precipice than an ordinary vibration. But, whatCT« 
its nature, it has one result rather similar to our tui^g-foij 
illustration, namely,, that when radiation of 
frequency is absorbed, an electron is flung away : the sti^ge 
thing bemg that the energy with which the 
av?w is dependent on the frequency of the hght ^ch ^ 
SSd its ejection. The energy is dependent,^on Ae 
energy of Se hght, but on its frequency or mv^ 
length. The energy of the ejected electron must h 
fSTsomewhere; but it does nm se^ to 
light, and in that respect the photodectnc effect is q 
dSerent from the rough acoustic analogy, 
be dxedingly 

feeble as tt be barfly perceptible, and yet. il it is of tbe 
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right frequency, the fully energetic ejection will be made. 
Thq electron flung away will have just as much energy as if 
the light had been strong. The oidy difference is that if the 
light is weak, the number of electrons so ejected from a 
crowd of atoms will be few; whereas if the light is strong, 
they will be many. The intensity of the light only determines 
the nmnber of ejections : it has nothing to do with the 
energy of each. 

Hence it would seem that the energy must come from the 
atom itself, as if the light only pulled a trigger or predpitated 
a catastrophe which otherwise was on the point of occurring. 
A stone balanced on the edge of a precipice might be flung 
over by an almost infinitesiinal disturbance : and the blow 
it stru^ on reaching the bottom would be quite independent 
of the stimulus which precipitated the drop. That gpprna 
a rather close analogy with what is happening in the photo- 
electric case. Light of a certain frequency is somehow able 
to bring about a sudden change— of a strength which has 
no relation with the strength of the stimulus. But the 
remarkable and surprising thing is that the energy of the 
change is proportional to the frequency which brought it 
about. If the stimulus is like a high-pitched note, very 
high tip in the spectrum, the resulting energy of the dis- 
turbance caused is considerable. If, on the other Tiaurl , 
it is like a low-pitched note, deep down in the bass, the 
energy of the stimulated disturbance is but small. But in 
ail cases the two are proportional. So that if we divide the 
energy of the precipitated disturbance by the frequency of 
vibration of the stimulatmg or trigger-pulling etherial 
impulse, we get a constant. And this “ comtant ” applies 
not only to all the possible discontinuities in a single kind 
of atom, such as a sodium atom or a hydrogen atom; it 
applies to every kind of atom. The constant ratio between 
energy and frequency, as above defined, is not limited in its 
constancy to one particular kind of material. It is auniversal 
constant, and therefore of the highest possible consequence 
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and importance t It xs the constant first dragged to light 
by Max Planck, the constant which is known as his universal 
C^antum. 

The magnitude of the quantum, which everyone has 
agreed to denote by the letter h, is very minute; it is only 
discoverable in the internal recesses of the atom; it is 
masked and obliterated when we are dealing with matter in 
the lump ; but it has an importance to those who are study* 
ing the interactions of matter and ether which can hardly 
be over-estimated. 

This constant h has been applied by a multitude of 
investigators to all the relevant parts of Physics, not only to 
photoelectricity and atomic radiation and the structure of 
the spectrum, but also to the general relations between 
temperature and heat; in fact to every department which 
been previously obscured by the erroneous though 
attractive hypothesis of the so-called equi-partition of energy 
between all possible degrees of freedom. It used to be 
taught that when a system of particles so numerous diat they 
could only be dealt with statisttcally or on the average— 
when such a system received energy, that energy would 
very soon be distnbuted and shared equally, on the average, 
between every kmd of motion possible to the constituents 
of the system. The theory was imtiated by Clerk-Maxwell ; 
and in the form he stated it, it was true. A great n^ba 
of elemental rigid molecules flymg about indisOTmmately 
do share their energy equally : each molecule on 
soon acquires and possesses the same energy, wh^er it 
be hydrogen, oxygen, mtrogen, or what not. Each mo^ 
cule also shares its energy equally, on the averap, 
its obvious degrees of freedom— that is, among its possible 
of traSation and revolution in the ttoe d^eimo^ 

For 8pI«o»d molecules 

lions is 3 (-1 

For dnmb-beB molecules the number m ^ 

effective rotations may be exated as well. For triple and 
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multiple rigid molecules the number is 6, because rotation 
about a third axis may now be caused by the collisions or 
so-called impacts. It was not so with a dumb-bell. But 
when internal vibrations arc attended to, in non-rigid 
molecules, and still more when each atom was found to 
have a complicated internal structure, and when the inter- 
action with the ether was taken into account, it was per- 
ceived that this law must have limits, even though the 
motions and interchanges were taking place at perfect 
random — as required by the theory. 

It is to be noted that internal law and order would 
militate against any simple application of the law. It does 
not apply or attempt to apply to the solar system, for 
instance. Similarly, it may not apply to the constituent 
system of an atom. There can not possibly be equal 
sharing among all the apparent degrees of freedom; for 
the energy would then be frittered away in such innumer- 
able parts that none of them would contain anything worth 
mentioning — which is obviously not true, "l^en heat is 
added to a body the temperature does rise, the capacity is 
not infinite; except when change of state is occurring, for 
then the molecular configuration is known to be changing, 
and the degrees of freedom are innumerable. Heat 
to ice does not raise its temperature; heat removed from 
freering water does not cool it. Heat removed from iron 
at a certain critical point may actually raise its temperature. 
The same paradorical condition of things occurs in the sun 
and stars : at certain stages the more heat they emit the 
hotter they get. But these are peculiar exceptions; and 
none of these considerations apply to atoms. Their gotiml 
degrees of freedom are found to be limited in number, and 
at really low temperatures are quite few. The heat capacity 
of atoms is definite and known : there is a great constancy 
about it when properly measured. CertaMy the energy 
IS not subdivided among innumerable degrees of freedom. 

One way of getting over the difficulty was to say that most 
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of the concdvable modes of motion must somehow be 
impossible— that higher vibrations, for instance, caimofrbe 
excited — and that the theory should only be apphed to those 
few which actually occur. 

Well that, in modified and rather more definite form, is 
what the quantum theory asserts. The internal atomic 
catastrophes which represent -and correspond to radiation 
energy are only capable of stimulation under certain con- 
ditions; and those conditions have taken a defimte and 
unexpected and most interesting form, the full meaning of 
which future generations of Physicists must unravel. 
Meanwhile there are excellent Articles, “ Quantum Theory ” 
and “ Radiation Theory,** by Professor C. G. Darwin, in 
Vol. IV of Glazebrook*s “ Dictionary of Physics,” which 
professed students of Physics would do well to study in 
detail. 



CHAPTER VII 

MODES OF INVESTIGATING THE ATOM 

TBefose going further, it may be asked, very reasonably, 
whether any idea can be given of the methods whereby 
the constitution of the atom was investigated, and how the 
measurements were made and the counting of ingredients 
accomplished. In a general way, it was done by means of 
Radioactivity and X-Rays in conjunction with the Spectro- 
scope. A spectroscope analyses the waves emitted into the 
ether, and thereby throws Ught upon the structure which 
produced them; much as the ear analyses waves in the air, 
and enables us to spedfy the emitting instrument as a 
clarionet, or a harp, a violin, or an organ. X-Rays are only 
higher octaves of radiation, akin to those of visible light; 
and though the eyt cannot perceive them, save very indirectly 
by their effect on matter, the photographic plate registers 
thdr effect in so material a manner that analysis of 
terribly high frequency waves has become possible, and has 
taught us a great deal. 

When a ^covery of the first rank is made, it is bound to 
have consequences beyond what anyone could possibly 
anticipate. Radioactivity was such a discovery, whether 
we r^ard the spontaneous variety discovered by Becquerel 
and extended by Madame Curie, or whether we contemplate 
the artificially exdted variety, discovered so sensationally 
a few months before by Ron^en. That X-rays might be 
used in surgery, and possibly even in medicine, soon 
became obvious; but at first no one could have expected 
tiiat these rays would give us a means of exploring the 
inne^ost secrets of atomic constitution. Neverthdess, 
within less than three years of thdr discovery, their ionising 
power was utilised, by J. J. Thomson, Rutherford, Barkla, 
^d Townsend, to turn rardSed air into an dectrolyte, an<f j 
by determining its inductivity and in other ways, to help 
measure the atomic charge of electridty. Smce then 
Moseley and^ others counted the dectric constituents of 
atoms by their means. 


7 * 
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This statement is too brief and imperfect to give any idea 
of the nature of the problem solved. With the utmost 
brevity we can expand it thus : The magnetic deflection of 
cathode rays gave a measure of the electrochemical eqmva- 
lent of negative electricity i»/e. The energy gamed by 
fatling down a known potential gave the electromc vdocily 
V. Next, the current intensity n&v was determined in gas 
ionised by X-rays, and again subject to a given voltage. 
And a cloud of vapour was condensed round the ions, 
the water in the cloud being weighed, and its rate of fall 
measured. This last, by Stokes’s theorem, gave the size 
of the drops, and therefore enabled the drops, and so Ae 
ions, to be counted, so that n was determined. The 
separate determination of these quantities,, »*/«, «, nev 
and M, save us the fundamental electric unit e, and a lirst 
approximation to the surpnsingly srnall rn^s of 
ttt. Most of these papers were published m the P&k 
during 1897 and 1898; and thus the previoudy suspected 
clectrL Z brought out into the hght of day, ^ 
nature of cathode rays was demonstrat^ I 

with these matters to some extent in my book Electrons 

(Bell & Sons). ^ before 

But what were the Xr^? It was some^ 

we knew for certain what these rays wae. 

thev were flving particles; others, including Rontgen for 

ete. andogous to staO. 

a&ain thought that they imght bp —otmo 5 n fact- 
or ortremly high a'S eKt^on 

of the usual from the 

in range, but not a fundamental di^^ce jg^rthy 

regular visible and idto-wl^speM^^ 

that the passage of such rays nfovided for m 

refraction by matter, ^^d alrea | P therem 

Helmholtz’s “ Theory of j^orJerX deflec- 

Siown that as the waves got shorter and shorter, tn 
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tion or dispersion, which had at first increased, would cease 
to increase and begin to diminish — ^the spectrum would, so 
to speak, be folded back upon itsdf— so that waves which 
were smaller or of shorter p^od than any of the dispersing 
particles would not be deflected at all, but would continue 
along their original path. 

I and many others made attempts to deflect or analyse 
these rays by obtuse dense prisms, by prismatic magnetic 
fields, and by metallic or transparent gratings — without 
result. What we did not do was what Lane and the Braggs 
did so splendidly later, namely, use the fine molecul^ 
stratifications inside crystals to produce the required 
cumulative dispersion eSect; and so to obtain, with the 
co-operation of Moseley and Darwin, first difiEraction 
effects, and finally an X-ray spectrum — the latter being 
made photographically clear and definite by Owen and 
Blake in 1913* Directly X-ray spectrum analysis was 
achieved, something might be expected to happen; and it 
was anticipated that information would soon be forthconung 
about structures almost infinitely minute. 

So it turned out, and the way in which X-ray spectra 
illuminated the internal structure of atoms is now our 
theme; be^nning with an apparent digression. 


Spectrum Complications 

In my youth, when the study of spectrum analysis was 
in its infancy, though it seemed ample enough at first to 
say that a definite line belonged to and indicated a 
^bstance, the phenomena, as they were studied, became 
far more complicated than that. The number of lines 
whicA could be obtained even in the visible spectrum, 
by the use of arc and spark, seemed almost innumer- 
able; so that spectrum analysis, as a practicd method 
of mvestigation, seemed likely to kill itself by its own 
complexity. 
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Then it was found that even a really simple spectrum like 
that of hydrogen was only one of a series, and that in die 
ultra-violet and infra-red regions there were other series. 
How could the hydrogen atom be simple if, when it vibrated, 
it gave such a comphcated series of wave-lengths — ^like a 
whole senes of notes in music; not even a simple senes like 
those given by a stretched string or an organ pipe, but a 
compound dang like a struck metal plate^or as if someone 
sat down on the keyboard of a piano ? 

So it used to be thought that an atom must have a very 
complicated structure. And as my bnlliant teacher of 
more than half a century ago, W. K. Clifford, used to say ; 
an atom must be at least as complex as a grand piano. 
Or as someone has quite recently said : To try to m^e a 
model of an atom by studying its spectrum is like trying 
to make a modd of a grand piano by listemng to the noise 


it makes when thrown downstairs. 

Wdl, there is truth in the exaggeration. And anyone 
looking at a modem spectrum map, with uninstructed eyra, 
might well marvd that it contains any indication of me 
structure of the atom which has emitted all those hues, and 
that that structure is not so frightfully complicated after 
all. Comphcated it is, but not hopelessly so. Thesmijgw 

atoms have been reduced to law and order already. The 
others wiU succumb to the labours of the remarkably bnl^t 
present generation of phpidsts; or so it seems hkey. 
The key was put into our hands when the dectrons in me 
atom were counted, and when it was found that hydrogen 
could possess only one. With one attracting “ntre a^ 
one revolving dectron, obedient to the law of mverse 
square in accordance with Rutherford’s demonstrated 
the hydrogen atom could not possibly be comphca , 

» coS^ as earth and moon; for Ae great perturbing 

or a inagnetic fidd is appUed,,when thmgs do to get 

ahttlecSdiised; though even then there is no real confusio , 
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but only a rather more complicated, but understood, series 
of iines. 

Apart from perturbations, however, how is it that a 
hydrogen atom, with only one electron, can emit all the 
lines it does ? The question was not answered till Bohr 
answered it. And he answered it in terms of Planck’s 
quantum. He said, virtually, that though there is only 
one electron, it may have Alternative orbits. Not every 
orbit is possible, but only some; which he specified as 
possible on the assumption of the q uantum . He said 
further that radiation was emitted when the electron 
dropped from one possible orbit to another, and not other- 
wise; and that the particular rate of vibration emitted 
depended both on the orbit it dropped from and the orbit 
it dropped to. This, once granted, as he showed, was able 
to account for everything, so much so that it is now 
universaUy admitted. 

Thus ingemously the hydrogen atom retains its intrinsic 
simphcity, mingled with a certain kind of potential com- 
plexity. There is only one electron, but it has a choice 
between many different orbits. It is not tied to o ne , even 
in the same atom. And if the atom is given plenty of room, 
and not jostled, it has a choice of thirty orbits, or more. 
If It is in any but the irmermost one, it is hable to drop. 
It is as if a moon or a meteoric stone, circulating round the 
earth, could sometimes drop a few thousand milpa and 
take up a fresh position. Ordinary astronomy is simpler 
than atomic astronomy : these violent cataclysms, due to a 
choice of potential orbits, do not seem to occur on the large 
scale. Why the planets have chosen the orbits they have 
is not known. But, fortunately, th^ adhere to those 
they have chosen. 

But how m the world are all these things ascertained 
^out the atom? The answer is: Primarily by the use of 
A-rays, that is to say, by making use of their exceedingly 
rapid vibration and ultra-minute wave-length. 
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A model atom had seemed impossible, for it had long been 
taught that molecular and atomic constitution vrere on too 
small a scale for examination or analysis by any direct method 
analogous to vision. In otha words, it was conadered hope- 
less that we should ever, in any sense, see these structures; 
because the instrument by which we could see them, namdy 
light, though its waves were exceedingly small for ordinary 
purposes, vras hopelessly too coarse an instrument to 
exhibit the details of atomic structure. The most viable 
waves were 5000 or 6000 atoms in length; and though, by 
the use of ultra-violet radiation and photography, it might 
be possible to shorten them, ten, twenty or even a hundred- 
fold, it seemed unlikely that we shoidd ever be able to 
discover and employ radiation of an altogether smaller 


order of magnitude. 

By the use of crystals, however, the wave-length of X-rays 
could be measured, and was found to be as small as atoms, 
or even smaller. And since these small waves still fortunatdy 
retained the power of reducing the stiver salts on a photo- 
graphic plate (which surely is itsdf a remarkable fact), it 
was clear that a probe, or means of penetratmg the secrets 
of the atom, vras put into our hand. 

To use such a probe, however, and to interpret the r^ts 

obtained, demanded great skiU and a spark of gmus. ^en 

to get results at all required skill, but it would have been 
comparatively easy to go on accumulating more or less 
unmtelhgible results, without detecting their inner meann^ 
and deciphering the lesson they contained. _ 

Fortunately, this is not what happened. The 
Moseley was adequate, both for the 

and fo7 the theoretical interpretation. wot^ 

done at that time in Manchester, as weU as 
Laboratory, and one of the special featmes of all t^ work 
^ been that experiment and theory h-ve^ne W j 
hand, sometimes one a little in ^v^e of 
never wholly outstripped; sometimes the theory a nra 
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askew, but nevertheless trending somewhat in the right 
dioection, and able to be straightened out by further 
work elsewhere, the residual un-vrithdrawn bulge being 
hardly noticeable, , and not really obstructive, as time 
went on. 

The Moseley work showed that the atoms of the chemical 
elements stepped by equal differences in regular arithmetical 
progression, from the lowest to the highest. And, assuming 
a nuclear constitution, Moseley concluded that the step 
' each time must be the addition of a positive charge to the 
nucleus. His words are : — 

"We have hm a proof that there is m the atom a fundamental 
quantity which increases by regular steps as we pass from one element 
to the next This quantity can only be the charge on the central 
positive nucleus.” 

Thus he surmised that the indivisible unit of positive 
charge— which itself is a kind of quantum and is known to 
be numerically equal to the indivisible unit of negative 
charge — was the step by which each elonent differed from 
the one below it. And reasons could be given for asserting 
that this same step constituted the difference between the 
lowest of the elements and nothing material at all. In 
other words, that the series or staircase began with i in 
rising from the ground level o, and ascended by equal steps 
to 9a, or— as some hope, without as yet adequate foundation 
for the hope — ^to 118. 

Sbce then we have learnt that each step of the staircase 
is liable to be occupied by more than one element ; elements 
which differ in weight, and sometimes differ suflSciently to 
have different names attached to them, though in chemical 
and spectroscopic qualities th^ are remarkably aHyp . 
^d we have also learnt that each element, as hitherto 
jmoTO and recognised in chemistry, is not necessarily 
, limited to one step, but is liable to be scattered about on 
several steps. So that, taking its average position, as 
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indicated by its atomic weight, it might seem not to be on 
a step at all, but on some intermediate non-existent fractional 
shelf or stool. 

The existence of this chemical or atomic staircase pushes 
discontinuity into the heart of the atom of matter, and malrpc 
us ready to recognise the existence of discontinuous quanta, 
even in places where we cannot as yet rationally account for 
such discontinuity. 

We must be careful not to extend the idea of discontinuity 
gratuitously into regions where it does not apply, and where 
we have no vahd excuse for suspecting it, such as mto Space 
and Time and other abstractions. But we need never be 
surprised at its occurrence m connection with dectncity 
and matter, and especially with phenomena dependent on 
the interior of the atom. 

Discontinuous Mechanics 

It is a mistake to suppose that the discovery of the 
quantum replaces or in any way negatives ordinaiy 
mechanics. The laws of me^amcs hold, but they are 
supplemented by a numencal discontinuity of a very 
remarkable kind, which evidently owes its origm to the 
discontinuity discovered in electncity, that is to say, to the 
electron and the proton, the discontinuous umts of which 
matter is composed. This discontinuity extends suipris- 
ingly into the space immediately surrounding them, so that 
of all the infinite number of orbits which might have seemed 
possible, only a few, defimtely associated with mtegers, are 
stable. These, therefore, are the only ones which can be 
permanently occupied by a revolving electron, and radiation 
only occurs when an electron drops from one to another of 
them. A study of spectra enables us to specify the pair of 
orbits between which the drop occurs. Stable orbits are 
called energy levels. Radiation is emitted when an electron 
drops from one level to another. 





Ivic 1 —A photograph of tlie ionisation b} an A»za> beam» shonuig 
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The disturbance caused by X-rays, or ultra-violet light 
generally, raises or jerks up an dectron from a lower to a 
higher level, thereby enabling it subsequently to drop when 
the atom rearranges itself after the luminous stimulus has 
been withdrawn, or even during the continuance of the 
stimulus. X-Rays usually eject an electron altogether, or 
in other words ionise the atom, throwing it away to infinity, 
that is to say, to a distance comparable perhaps to the 
i/ioth of a n^limetre. But another one soon enters, and, 
in settling down into its proper position to restore the 
perturbed configuration of ^e atom, emits a flash or shell 
of radiation analogous to the X-rays which produced the 
perturbation. Bombardment by particles also produces 
the same effect, if they are quick enough, that is, if they have 
suffident energy. And accordingly a cathode-ray bombard- 
ment also eadtes X-rays when they strike the atoms of a 
target. 

(Fig. I shows the ionisation by an X-ray beam ejecting 
electrons from atoms of gaseous matter. Fig. r can be 
compared with Figs, z and 3, which are referred on p. 85). 

But the X-rajs so emitted need not consist of a 
and char^eristic radiation only. Inter miTiglpi^ ^th ^he 
characteristic rays are others which may be called random 
rays, due to the miscdlaneous bombardment of molecules, 
so that the spectrum emitted is partly a continuous spectrum. 
But the characteristic radiation proper to the atoms of the 
toget is superposed upon it, givmg definite bright lines 
mdicative of ^aracteristic and definite frequendes. It is 
th^e bright lines which represent a drop from one stable 
orbit to another, or from infinity into one or other of the 
steble orbits; tiie innermost orbits naturally giving the 
highest frequendes. The highest frequency possible from 
an atom is given by an electron dropping from infinity into 
the innermost or K orbit. This is the one that wmitc the 
shortest wave-length. But in order that radiation of this 
shortest wave-length can be knitted, the ionising disturb- 
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K sufficiently strong, that is to say, sufficiently 
rapid, to have qcctcd an electron from tlus orbit, so thaf 
thereafter, in the process of re-adjustment, it may be able 

K 

li. Xj. m. orbits and energy levels, later on. 

tlie exciting stimulus is only adequate to eject an 
electron from the L or from the ilf orbit, then again you get 
the shortest wave-length which that particular stimulus is 
able to excite. It is not the shortest possible to the atom, 
but It IS the shortest possible to the particular exciting 
stimulus. And what are called " soft AT-rays ” are only able 
to exate these or still more modest varieties. The kind of 
jL-tays emitted from a Rontgen tube will depend on the 
difference of potential between cathode and target; and, 
accordingly, if we measure the shortest wave-length emitted, 
we shall get a measure of this same difference of potential. 
In other words, an AT-ray spectrometer can be used as a 
voltmeter— which is really a remarkable fact. 

Those who have much to do with AT-rays are probably 
accustomed to measure the wave-length in this way^ and 
are aware that the shortest wave-length obtained is a measure 
of the “ hardness ” or penetrating quality of the ray, 
whether it has been through filters or not. By this means it 
is possible for an AT-ray practitioner to ascertain exactly 
the kind of AT-ray which he is using, and to adqit the 
circumstances until he gets the kind of ray which for his 
special purpose is most suitable. For it is clear that too 
great penetrability will not bring out the contrast between 
the dense and lighter portions of structure examined, and 
thus \vill not give a clear AT-ray photograph. Rays that are 
too soft will not penetrate sufficiently. Ra3is tl^t are too 
hard will penetrate too much. What is wanted in AT-ray 
practice is the kind of ray which will disenmmate most 
clearly, and exhibit the fine shades of density in the matenal 
or part of the human body that is being examined. And it 
is very remarkable that recent progress in physics has 
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conferred upon X-ray experts the means of analysing their 
rays and thus securing the best results. It is perhaps ^still 
more remarkable that the modem theory of the atom gives 
a complete account of these phenomena, and enables us to 
follow out the process in detail, and to say what kind of ray 
is to be expected from a given atom under given stimulating 
conditions. 

The theory of the X-ray spectrometer is very simple : 
it all depen<k on the fine stmcture in crystals, discovered 
by Laue and by Sir William and Prof. W. L. Bragg — an 
example of high genius devoted to crystallographic explora- 
tion, a method which has revolutionised crystallography, 
and enables the structure of chemical compounds to be 
anal 3 rsed with a thoroughness and d^ree of precision which 
ten years ago no one could have anticipated, and which is 
truly astonishing. Even when in solution the atoms are 
equally efficadous, the physical state of the body does not 
matter, and Dr. E. A. Owen* has quite recently contributed 
measurements on bodies in a sort of solution. 


Theory of Ji-ray Spectrometer 

I think one may say that the process employed in measur- 
X-ray wave-length began with the investigation by the 
late Lord Rayleigh of the colours of the opal, and those 
shown by the crystals of chlorate of potash, where the twin- 
ing of the crystal produced a regular stratification, what we 
should now call a coarse stratification, comparable with the 
wave-length of light. Each stratum reflects exceedingly 
httie, but a large number of strata reinforce each other and 
refledt a very considerable amount of the particular wave- 
length which corresponds to the distance between the 
^ata Md to the length of obhque ray between them; 

2« . The late Lord Rayidgh used to illustrate this 
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^ect by sound also. He mounted a number of mushi 
, discs on a lazytongs, so that the distance between the discs 
could be readily varied by opening and closing the tongs. 
Mel he men used these strata as reflectors of sound from a 
bird-whistle too high for audibihly. The particular wave- 
length was select^.and reflected, and the fact was demon- 
strated by a sensitive flame, whicih responded to this hi gh 
inaudible note. ® 

The same thmg, exactly, happens in the chlorate of potash 



PtG 4 — Tbeoicy oy X-'Ray Sfectrobieisr 

Tliiee rays reflected at Uie strata ABC corabme at A to produce a reflected ray 
along the amnril Ui^astiYe m the ngUplsasB, wbidixegnires tbat \ = sdcose 


ca^stals; they reflect Kght of a defimte wave-length, and 
give therefore a bright line when analysed by a spectroscope 
These pure colours are also obtained from the opal, which 
must have a similar stratified structure. They are different 
from, and more beautiful than, the colours of thin plates, 
sucdi as you see where oil has ciropped on water; for these 
are due to reflection from a smgle film, and are by no means 
pure colours. 

The stratifications in orchnary ca^tals, like rock salt, are 
very mucdi finer than the comparatively coarse stratification 
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by twinning in chlorate of potash. They are of real mole- 
cular dimensions, and accordingly they do not act on visible 
light at all, or even on ultra-violet light. What they thus 
specifically reflect is hopelessly inappreciable by the eye. 
They do, however, reflect X-rays, and that is the way we 
gettheX-ray spectrum. It was by this means that Moselqr 
was enabled to show that the X-ray spectra of different 
flfnms formed a regular ascending series; as is well known. 

An X-ray spectrometer (Fig. 4) therefore consists merely 
of a plate of, say, rock salt, mounted so that it can be turned 
through a Rtnall angle, and of a fluorescent screen adjusted 
to display the spectrum produced when X-rays fall upon 
the rock salt crystal. If the distance between the strata 
in the crystal is d, and if the angle of inadence of the light 
is B, the wave-length which is reflected from all the strata 
at the corresponding angle of reflection 6 is 

}.=‘Zda>sB 

and no other rays but these are ^dently reflected in that 
direction. 

The whole thing is beautifully simple in theory, and I 
should think convenient and feasible in practice. 


MietneOxae Ideas of Atomic Constitution 

We all know that in order to explain the intricacies of 
visible and ultra-violet and infra-red spectra, Niels Bohr 
was led to postulate the existence of energy levels — another 
kind of staircase inside the atom — at any of which an electron 
could rest or revolve in stable equilibrium, but so that when 
occasion arose it could drop from one level to another, and 
thereby emit a characteristic radiation or spectrum hne. 
These energy levels become very complicated for the higher 
elements in the series, at least for visible and ordinary 
ultra-violet spectra. But for the much higher X-ray 
frequencies th^ retain most of their onginal simplicity, 
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since for them we have only to do Twth a fall to orbits at the 
lower levels, where the crowd of perturbing electrons are 
most of them outside, with their perturbing influences 
removed or cancelled. It seems that the level Anally amved 
at by the dropping electron is the important thing. Its 
starting place is of subordinate, though real, importance, 
but the dbanges and chances of its pilgrimage from one 
position to the other exert no obvious influence on the 
radiation emitted. 

The whole Bohr scheme of energy levels depends upon 
the nuclear atom— the conception that, like a solar syst^,the 
mam mass of the atom is in the central positively charged 
nucleus, and that the electrons revolve round it in orbits, 


according to the law of inverse square. 

But whatis the evidence for this astronomical constitution ? 
It is by no means the only law that can be dewsed. An 
atom in which the central force of attraction varied as the 
direct distance, analogous to an elastic instead of a gravita- 
tional control, seemed at one time more promising. For the 
direct-distance law, which gives a period of vibration or 
revolution independent of the amplitude, seemed to have a 
better chance of explaining sharp spectral lines. Indeed 
the inverse square law, where every fluctuation of distoce 
would be accompanied by a fluctuation of period, could not 
account for spectrum hnes at all 1 The possibility of 
spectrum lines, with such a law of force, is wholly 
ent on the quantum; and that seemed, at flrst, a weurd an 


ad hoc an illegitimate device. , 

Hence it was that I, for one, and J. J. Thomson, for 
more important other, favoured at flrst ^e notion of a ddtuse 
globular charge with electrons revolving i^ide ^ ^ 
plained in my Romanes Lecture at Oxford called Modem 
Views of Matter,” 1903. The other or 
form of atom was in our minds (I 
long ago with Prof. Poynting, who indeed rather fa 
it,^ spite of Its dfficulties), but the demonstration that it 
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was the true atomic model — ^that the mass of the atom was 
a 'real impenetrable central nucleus, of exceedingly small 
size, exerting force as the. inverse square of the distance, 
both attractive and repulsive — was made unmistakably by 
Rutherford in his bnlliant development of Barkla’s experi- 
ments on the scattering of alpha-rays. 


Evidence for the Nuclear Atom and the Lam of Inverse 

Square 

The steps by which the nuclear atom was established are 
of such interest that it is worth while to remind omrselves of 
them. Rutherford was bombarding atoms by the alpha- 
partides projected with known velocities from a deposit of 
radium-C. He has carried out such bombardment many 
times since, sometimes with surprising and ratciting results. 
But this time he was merely driving the particles through 
matter and catdimg them on a fluorescent screen, so as to 
see how many had been scattered or deflected from their 
origifial path, and by how much. If the atoms consisted 
of a nude^ surrounded by dectrons, at planetary 
in proportion to their size, the atom would be as porous as 
a solar system, and the alpha-partides could be trusted to 
.go through it, for the most part, without perceptible per- 
turbation. Some of the dectrons might be knnnVpj out, 
and so the atom become ionised; but the massive alpha- 
partide would take scarcdy any notice of nunor obstructions, 
and would proceed untroubled on its way, until it en- 
countered or came exceedingly close to a central nudeus, or 
mass greater than itself. Such an occurrence would be 
comparativdy rare. Judging by the probable size of the 
imdeus, on dectnc theory, it would not occur more often 
than I in 10,000 times— probably not so often. These 
to^s. Fig. 2, photographed by the skill of Mr. C. T. R. 
Wilsoi^ show an alpha partide pursuing a nearly straight 
path through a gas crowded with atoms, being bardy 
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deflected until they encounter a nucleiis, when they are 
suddenly deflected or suddenly stopped. In Fig. 3 ms 
shown the tracks of free electrons making their way through 
the atoms of a gas and being easily deflected, because they 
are so light and immaterial (see p. 79). 

The circumstances of such an encounter, whenever it 
did occur, are amenable to ordinary and, so to speak, 
elementary dynamical considerations, if the law of inverse 
square holds good. Accordingly, it was possible to deduce 
beforehand what would happen in all the likely kinds of 
collisions — ^if they can be called collisions where there is no 
contact. The law of probability could be applied to 
determine the number of scatterings in each direction; 
and then, by the aid of Crookes’s fluorescent zinc sulphide 
screen, on which the splashes or flashes caused by the 
impact of the deflected alpha-partides could be seen, the 
number scattered in any direction by the atoms of a given 
substance could be counted and compared with theory. 
The result was triumphantly to uphold the theory. The 
central solid compact nucleus was established as a reahty, 
and a proof was forthcoming that it rarerted force, even in 
Its immediate neighbourhood, as the inverse square of the 
distance — ^the first time, so far as I toow, that it was ever 
established that astronomical laws still hold good, even in 
the hopelessly ultra-microscopic region in the interior of 

Take a massive particle 
where N is Moseley’s 
mown vdocily o, at a 
charge ^—really ae 


atoms. 

The problem may be stated thus, 
with charge really equal to Ne, 
atoimc number; and fire it, with 1 
much less massive particle with a 


::onsider what happens. , , , , ^ Th,. nm- 

First let the hne of fire be absolutely di^. The p 
ectile wiU approach within a distance ae (Fig. s). 

Jiat distance (SJ) will rebound and return whence it c^e. 
Se distance which we may call » the f PP 

simportant; for it gives the major axis of all the hyperbolic 
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paths which are the result of a less direct impact between 
tite same particles. The bipolar equation of every one of 
these hyperbolae will be 


fj — fa = 2fl. 

The value of 2 a can be calculated at once as 


2fl = 


EE^ . 


for that is the distance at which tiie kinetic energy of 
approach will be converted into the potential energy of 
recoil, and so the bombarding projectile will there be 
brought momentarily to rest before bdng driven baci to its 
source. 

In practice, absolute direct impact or accurate aim is 
inJBmtdy unlikely. Let us take Ae case then of slightly 
oblique aim, so that the line of fee approaches the 
nucleus within a perpendicular distance i. The path 
will now be a hyperbola, with the above value of a for 
its scmi-a^ major, and with b for its semi-axis minor. 
The equation to the hyperbola bdng, as stated, rj — rj = 2 a, 
its eccentridty is or what we may call sec fl. 

The asymptotic path of the partide will be swung rojund 
through an angle sr-afl, where tanfl = 6/a. In other 
WOTds, fee partide will be reflected as if it had struck a 
mirror in a certain position and wife a certain inrlm arin Ti 
(which can be best depicted in a diagram), and as if it had 
rebounded from it according to fee usual law of reflection 
(Figs. 5 , 6). 

Of course, it does not really strike anything : there is no 
dash or blow of my kind. The path is a perfectly regular 
rarve, as shown in Fig. 6. But ^ fee appearance, as seen 
from a distoce or as estimated from fee result, will be as 
u It had been, suddenly reflected, from a mirror M 
acrordmg to fee exact geometrical conditions of Fig. e. 

If we consider fee projectile as having a sign of dectric 
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charge opposite to that of the central nucleus, so that it is 
attracted instead of repelled, then the circumstances Trill 
be very similar. There wiU still be the appearance of 




reflection, as in a mirror; the ai^le turned through will be 
just the same, for the same hne of aim; tod the same 
hyperbolic path will be descnbed; but Ae central attracting 
particle will be m the other focus. H instead of S. 
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The accompanying figures, 5 and 6, give a good idea 
of* what a “ colhsion ” between charged particles is really 
like when the inverse square law is obeyed. 

And so the nuclear atom was established, in spite of the 
apparent impossibility of accounting for its discontinuous 
or line spectrum. A line spectrum indeed cannot be 
accounted for except by the quantum. And as the quantum 
has not been as yet dynamically justified, we may say that 
the line spectrum cannot even yet be f^y explained, at 
least not in the way the nineteenth century used to thinlf of 
explanation. The quantum, once granted, however, does 
astonishingly give numerical results in accordance with 
spectroscopic observation to a very high degree of accuracy. 
Any future exposition of this strange unit, the quantum, will 
be welcome, but meanwhile its manner of employment by 
Bohr has more than justified iteelf by accordance with fact; 
as we shall see in subsequent chapters. 



CHAPTER VIII 


APPLICATION OF QUANTUM CONSIDERATIONS TO ATOMIC 
STRUCTURE AND CONSEQUENT RADUTION • 

We must now proceed to a rather more precise treatment, 
and must introduce a few simple formulae, which replace in 
a clear and definite manner — so soon as they are understood 
— a maze of words ; they render calculation humanly posable, 
by aid of tlie simplicity and tractability of algebraic 
machinery. It must not be supposed that formulae and 
equations are introduced in malice or for purposes of 
confusion. Once mastered, th^ are a deh^t, and full of 
an exact and compact simplicity unobtainable otherwise. 
It is a pity that so many people deny tiiemselves the 
pleasure of understanding and employing them. They ^e 
indispensable to Physics and Engineering, and are becoming 
necessary in Chemistry and many other subjects. 

Formulae involving discontinuities, however, with symbols 
which represent only integer values — so that solutions ]^“ 
ceed by distinct steps with intervening gaps-^e unfenuliar 
to engineers and not very femiliar to physicists. Never- 
theless, some of the phenomena observed in spedtrura 
analysis demand equations of tiiat kind; and they are not 
easy to obtain by what rs called the Classical or Newtonian 
Mechanics. If observed spectra were continuous, ttoe 
would be no difficulty; or, rather, the difficultly would be 
of a customary character. But the weU-knowii phen^mra 
of line spectra-4hat is to say, the case when the IigW 
emitted by a substance, when anaijreed by a P™® ^ 
grating, is found to be concentrated m a ^es of 
lines with intervening gaps of 

spectra as thrae are not tractable . « for 

lletely by ordinary methods. And it is . . 

Si id. phJmena rf dds ^ 

tire sLa»« idea has prosed ae 

r^irily toeirted m »der ro fomalate °da » ftaa « 

Lhadon. »‘»^'’'“!‘^?^^^tomaBae8aH 
Stands in need of esplanation itself, but it harmomscs 

90 
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the relevant known facts, and has established itself in 
modem physics as an undoubted reality. 

How to regard the quantum as a physical entity, or in 
what way it can be treated and arrived at dynamically, is 
still an open question. That it is a definite reality, lying 
at the basis of a large number of physical &cts, can now 
no longer be disputed. Hence an elementary esposition of 
the meaning of the quantum, so far as we at present tmder- 
stand it, and of the way in which die idea elucidates, or at 
least formulates, otherwise intractable phenomena, must be 
important, and may be regarded as timely. 


IniroducUon to Atomic Astronon^ 

The history of spectrum anal}^ in its ordinary phases 
may be regarded as generally known. It begins with 
Newton’s careful examination of the colours in white li ghf 
as spread out by means of a prism; and continues with 
the subsequent detection and mapping of dark lines in the 
solar spectrum by Fraunhofer; their theoretical explanation 
by Stokes; and a great extension of the subject into the 
domain of chemistry by Kirchhoff and Bunsen. 

The more the spectrum of the different elements was 
exa^ed, the more lines appeared; until at one time the 
subj^ seemed likely to be overwhelmed by its own com- 
plexity. An element which gave a few lines when ignited 
m a flame, could give more in an arc, and more still in a 
spark; and though some of these lines could be grouped 
into a series— each series characteristic of a given 
—It was subsequently found that when the bounds of the 
spectrmn we extended up into the ultra-violet and down 
into the infe-red, more series appeared, all still charac- 
toisUc of the same substance. Why the substance should 
^ve such a miflutude of lines, if the atom of matter were a 
simple unit without elaborate structure, was, however, far 
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from obvious. In fact, the phenomena of the spectrum, 
as throwing h'ght upon the nature of atoms and their 
vibrations, began to seem as complicated and intractable as 
the motion of the planets, comets, and other heavenly 
bodies must have seemed to the Ancients. 

It is vi'ell known that early astronomy when it began to 
be evolved, went through certain well-defined periods or 
stages. For an account of these stages my book “ Pioneers 
of Science ” (Macmillan) may be referred to. First, the 
detection of an elementary scheme of fairly simple law and 
order, by Copernicus; though for a long time after his 
period the motions of the planets were only very roi^My ^ 
known, and tlieir laws not even approximatdy ascertained. 
Then the instrumental period, when exact metrical observa- 
tions were made by Tycho Brdi6. Then the stage ^ at 
which, from these measurements, a mathematical detection 
of more nearly accurate though quite empirical laws, 
running through them and characterising them, was bril- 
liantly achieved by Kepler. And finally— though of 
course there is no finality— the explanation of •these 
empirical laws and of most of the other minuti® conn- 
ing the motions and perturbations of the heavenly bohes— 
some of the phenomena having been already observed, and 
some predicted before and in anticipation of later observa- 
tion— by the magnificently elaborated Theory of Nei^n. 
Without undue fancifiilness we may trace somethmg ot me 
naiTift kind of history in the working out of the phenomena 


of radiation. - mMa. 

First, a general knowledge of the 
tion,'a measure of its velocity, and a detection of 4e fert 
t hat it was not a material thing, but an undulatory 
LTe ether; which we might liken to 
fluent to that of the Greek astronomers and Hipparchus, 
up to the simplification of Copranicu^ ®,P^° 
SfwiU carry us as fer as Stokes and 

Then theSmmental and precise measurements of 
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constituents of radiation, beginning with Eircbhoff and 
Bilnsen, and continuing on, through Liveing and Dewar 
and Huggins and Fowler, to the splendid spectroscopic 
instruments of the present day— all which may be taken to 
represent in essentials the age of Tycho Brah6, tvith its 
elaborate subsequent development in observatories like that 
of Greenwich. 

Then, about 1S85 we had the first detection of a begm- 
ning of law and order running through the discontinuous 
series of the spectrum lines, as by that time mapped out, 
by the Swiss physicist Balmer, supplemented as it was by 
Rydberg, of Sw^en, and by anodier Swiss, Professor Rite, 
and others, and notably extended by Bohr of Copenhagen — 
a stage the greater part of which we can liken to the age of 
Kepler; for the laws first observed, though undoubtedly 
correct as far as they went, were purely empiri ml. They 
enabled us to co-ordmate the observed facts and recognise 
that there must be laws underlying them; but th^ gave 
us no &ect clue to those rational laws. Th^ stated the 
discOTitinuitiea in empirical form, as Kepler stated his laws 
of planetary motion. 

In the present epoch we are living in a Galilean, or 
perhaps even in the beginnmg of a Newtonian, age, when 
sometbng of the real meaning of the empirical egressions 
fe deciphered, and when fresh series of lines be pre- 
dicted by mathematical, or rather arithmetical, treatment; 
though even now the caiKe of the discontinuities is not 
fiilly known, and something of empiricism still remains, 
showing that the Newtonian era is hardly begun, and that 
much more remains to be done. ViTe may, however, s till 
regard some of the achievements as being afein to th(»e of 
the Ne^nian era; for Newton himself left something 
un^splained) the solutzon of which we have not even yet 
grasped, viz., the nature of gravitation. He had to assume 
gnvitauon as an observed fact, or, rather, as a hypothetical 
tact which was so successful in correlating all the 
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phenomena that it must necessarily correspond to a reality; 
though its ultimate cause was, and is, still unknown. ‘ 

Not that I would liken any hving man to Newton, any 
more than I would liken Balmer and his successors to 
Kepler; that would be presumptuous. Estimates of this 
kind must be left to posterity; and most hkely posterity 
will say that, whereas in old times things were done by an 
mdividual of genius here and there, now, amid the multi- 
tude of highly qualified workers, no one man can be pidced 
out as super-eminent, but that progress is made by the 
labour, intuition and gemus of a number of men, all 
concentrating on the same problem. 

It is, however, true that we have lived in an age of giants 
in physical science; and the work of some of the explorers 
is not unworthy to be mentioned in the same breath as the 
“ Prindpia.” It would be an invidious task to mention 
names. Some of them are, or ought to be, household 
words ; they are so m the household of ph 3 reicists, m su(h 
a place as the National Physical Laboratory, for instance, 
or in the physical departments of umversities; 
some extent their names are known to the general pubhc. 
Nevertheless, I think that there would be a general con- 
sensus that, if one of the quite recent names were to be 
picked out as suitable for mention— partly because it b a 
name not known to the general public, and yet one whi* 
ought to be recognised as that of a man who hf ah^g 
accomplished something of a stnkmg character, full 
seeds of further development, and arousing Ae 
interest among his contemporary V 42 

that of the comparatively young Danish ^ 

Bohr, of Copenhagen. He is of course, ^ , 

^ first to admit, standing on tfe should^ ^ 

STve gone before; and, as for 

duantLi, on which part of Bohr s work is Aat o^^ 

its origin to the puzzled and revolutionary . 

TlS^i Berlin! in his theory of radiation from a black 
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body. Planck found that the true law of radiation could 
not be arrived at 'or expressed in terms of any orthodox 
system of mechanics. The connection between radiating 
atoms and the energy which they emitted was such as 
could not be accounted for by any theory of continuous 
emission — ^not even by that of I^rd Rayleigh. It was 
found that either a definite portion of energy was emitted 
or none at all. There seemed to be a coin of lowest 
denomination, no fraction of which was permitted. If a 
penny were the lowest coin in circulation, then a debt 
could be paid in pennies; the bank would not honour 
cheques made out in farthing^. There seemed to be an 
indivisible unit of energy, and any number of such units 
could be expended, but no fraction. The National Debt 
itself might be expressed in pence, and payment would 
have to be made in discontinuous packets or lumps like 
coins. True, the coin of the quantum was of very amall 
denomination, so small that it was only by refined treatment 
that the discontinuous character of radiation phenomena 
could^be detected; but still its emission was not continuous; 
it did not emerge from the bank like a stream of liquid 
metal, but in definite little pieces or solidified discs. 
Money, we^ may say, only exists in cents or centimes, and 
is not continuous. So it appeared to be with energy — at 
least, with radiated energy. If a body tried to emit less 
^ a centime or a quantum, it could not do it; neither, 
m all probability, could it receive less. Energy seeme d 
discontinuous. Why? Ah, that was a puzzle. Planck did 
iwt know; nor do we for certain; but we feel pretty sure 
that it has to do with the discontinuous structure of an 
atom, Its resolution into protons and electrons. (A proton, 
we remember, is the unit of positive charge, as at present 
Known, while an electron is the unit of negative.) 

Certain quantitative facts are suggestive. Electricity, in 
me torm of m electron, we now know to be discontinuous 
or atomic. No fraction of an electron is known; it is the 
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smallest coin in electricity, ‘and it can be expressed by the 
mdivisible unit e, which has been measiured as 4 774 x ior“ 
electrostatic umt. The field of electric force of this unit 
charge, radiating in all directions through the solid angle 
4nr, is and this turns out to be closely related to the 
quantum. It is, in fact, equal to the square root of the 
essential and most frequently occurring quantum, which is 
commonly denoted by A/an. 

Again, 1 find that if a proton, with its mass equal to a 
hydrogen atom, spins on its axis like a top or fl3wheel, 
with its circumference or equator travelling round with the 
velocity of light, its angular momentum is again closely 
related to the quantum; it is again equal to A/an if the 
proton behaves' like a solid sphere of diameter 10“^® on. 
The agreement is so close that it can hardly be accidental I 

Once more, if the umts of electric and magnetic fields, 
/jnfi and 4niM, are multiplied together (the tn bemg A'cc for 
a magnetic pole equivalent to the electron), so as to eidiibit 
their interaction in the form of radiation, which is known 
to be an electromagnetic phenomenon governed, by a 
product of this kind, we agam get a quantity of the same 
nature and of the same order of magnitude as A/aw. 

These hints are qmte sufficient to make us look for the 
real significance of the quantum, not to the discontinuous 
nature of energy m general, but to the discontmuous na 
of its emission and absorption by the atom of matto, or 
rather by the ultimately atomic or discontmuous electee 
ingredients of which atoms are composed. Such de^ 
ingredients can deal with any number of quanta, but th y 

cannot deal with a fraction. , 

The actual quantum has now been nxeasured. It is not 

really energy, but is angular 

moment of momentum— a thing xnay be 

except to engineers and physicists, and whicli it may 

well to explain. 
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^ Explamtion of Term Moment of Momentum 

The momentum of a moving body is the product of its 
mass and its velocity. Thus die momentum of a 5-ton 
truck, moving at 60 miles an hour (or 88 feet per second) 
is 440 foot-tons per second. This is not to be confused 
with the work it can. do, or with the energy it possesses, 
though the unit “ foot-tons ” looks like that. But whereas 
the energy-foot-ton is a short-hand specification involving 
gravity— for it specifies the load that can be ‘raised a given 
height — ^the momentum-foot-ton has nothing to do with 
gravity, and is a complete, not a short-hand or technical, 
specification. It had better be called a ton-foot to distin- 
guish It. 

The momentum of a half-pound projectile, flying 1,600 
feet a second, is 800 Ib.-feet per second. The mnirien t iTm 
of a gramme projected with one-tenth the speed of light is 
3 X 10* gramme-centimetres, or 220,000 Ib.-feet, or 100 
ton-feet per second. 

If thp moving body, instead of going in a straight line, is 
constrained to move in the drcumference of a circle of 
given radius, say, because tied to the centre by a steel 
spoke like part of the rim of a wheel, it is said to have a 
moment of momentum equal to its momentum multiplied 
by the length of the radius or spoke. Thus the above 
half-pound, if part of the nm of a flywheel 10 feet in 
diameter, would have a moment of momentum 800 x 5, 
or 4,000 of the appropriate umts; the proper unit being a 
lb. multipUed by a square foot and divided by a second 
of time. 

In symbols, momentum is m o, and moment of momen- 

circ^^e in which 

ae body moves. It may also be written mr'^ta, where w 
is the angubr velocity, the angle turned through per second 
or the number of revolutions per second multiplied by 2«. 
In tbs form it is called “ ang^r momentum,” though the 
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change of name makes no difference ; iod the quantity in t ^ 
is called the body’s moment of inertia, or the effective 
moment of its mass about the fixed centre. 

Every geometrically-shaped body has a simple moment 
of inertia about its centre of gravity— the point about which 
it would most naturally and easily rotate. For instance, 
the moment of inertia of a solid disc or cylinder of radius r 
ia ^mr^. For a thin ring it is m r®. For a sohd sphere it 


is for a hollow sphere - m r®, and so on. Multiply- 
5 * 3 

ing the moment of inertia by the angular velocity gives 
the ang[ular momentum, otherwise called the moment, of 


momentum, m or m v r. 

An example is hardly helpful, but still we may reckon 
f-hat a flywheel rim contaimng half a ton of matter, i2 feet 
in diameter, and revolving 20 times a second, has a moment 
of mo ment u m | X 36 X 40^ ton-square-feet-per-second. 


Szoeepinig of Areas , 

Now, this square-foot kind of unit is peculiar, and 
indicates that an area is being somehow swept out at a 
certain rate. The particle itself is not swe^ing out any 
area; it is merely moving in n circle. No, but its spo e 
or radius is descnbing an area. It sweeps over the area or 
the circle at every revolution. And, as everyone low 
Kepler found that the law of speed of the planetaty 
in astronomy could be expressed by saymg ^ 

vector of each planet (that is, the Ime joining ^ ^ 

or force-centre of its orbit) sweeps out equrf areas m equal 
times. The rate of describing areas is ““to* 

Is there any relation between this ‘ 

d«cri.tag are» 

body’s moment of momentum? t-ertamiy uici 

“ a spoke can b. dWd«l .P in*" 
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Sweeping of Areas 


triangles, and the area of a triangle is the height multiplied 
by*h^ the base. The height is r, and the base may be 
the arc described per second, namely, v; hence the triangle 
swept over each second by riie carrying radius of a planet, 
or other body revolving in a circle, is ^or, while the 
moment of momentum is mvr. Disregarding the alien 
element of mass (alien, that is, to geometry) we see that 
the geometrical part of moment of momentum is exactly 
twice the rate of description of areas, and is the quantity 
commonly denoted in astronomy, or the dynamics of a 
particle, by h. 

Every particle moving in a central orbit has its own rate 
of describing areas, no matter what the law of force may 
be. This law of equable description of areas holds exactly 
whenever the sole force acting is directed to a fixed centre. 
It is indeed another way of saying that the force acting and 
deflecting the body acts along the sweeping radius itself, 
which is pivoted at the far end on a defimte fixed point. 
That point must be the centre of force : the law is not 
true for any other point. If there is any other kind of 
force— such as friction, for instance— which acts tangen- 
tially or otherwise than along tiie radius vector, the law of 
equable description of areas will not hold true. If the 
electrons, then, revolve inside an atom, and are attracted 
to the nucleus, they must describe areas uniformly; that 
is, they each have a comtant moment of mn m<>nniT^ 
chararteristic of Aeir particular orbit. But its value will 
be different for different orbits. 


The electric case is simpler than the planetary, for the 
plan^ differ in mass as well as in size of orbit, whereas 
me electrons are all alike and diflfer only in distance from 
the centre of force. Every orbit will have its characteristic 
moment of momentum, and if we could say that this 
moment of momentum, having a certain value i for an 

u 3 and so 

on. It would be delightfully simple. In other words, if the 
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moment of momentum, or, what is practically the same 
tiling, the late of sweeping areas, is not only constant ‘for 
each orbit, but proceeds by equal steps or simple multiples 
from one mbit to the next, how much simpler the law of 
succession would be than the at present unknown law of 
succession of tlie planets — ^the discovery of which was 
attempted long ago by the astronomer Bode, 


Boh's Law 

Well, strange to say, this simple law does appear to hold, 
rathes acctoafely,for Ute ettomc othits. This was discovered 
not fay Bode, but by Bohr. Calling the unit moment of 
momentum a ht (which is a convenient name employed by 
auctioneers for an indivisible group which you can other 
take or leave as a whole) the moments of momenta charac- 
teristic of successive orbits have to be i lot, 2 lots, 3 lots, 
etc., as the orbits increase in radii; and the result is tlat 
tlie radii of successive orbits proceed as the squares of the 
natural numbers, provided the law of attraction is 'as me 
inverse square of the distance— as for electrical attraction 
we knowi it is (see Chapter VII). , 


Kepki's Law phis Bohr’s Law 

It may be worth while to prove this last statment about 
the radii of successive orbits. Directly we find the inverse 

square law acting we can apply “TJe 

astronomy, for instance the femihar laws of Kepler (see 

of Science” if nec«w) N™ “ 

kXc Tfaid Lew. ^ ™ies an r* (cube rf 4®^ 
piSortional to nquare of penodic ame), « ^ 

^e Sung, to ^oct r o» is to n^to 
round a angle attiacung ce^. Henro >f o 
according to the natural numbers i, a, 3, 4. etc , m 

S^ugntoon. to r«U r must prcc.«i accontog n. 
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the squares of those numbers i, 4, 9, 16, etc. This is 
algebraically necessary; as you may see by eliminating v. 
These are the successive Bohr orbits, wiA their radii as 
the square numbers; they seem to be the only stable and 
permanent ones; no other mbits seem possible. A particle 
may drop from one orbit to the next, but it cannot rest or 
revolve m any intermediate position. The full reason for 
this has still to be discovered, but the fact is evidenced by 
many considerations. 

'V^^en revolving in one of the steady orbits, an electron 
somehow fails to disturb the ether; it emits nothing, and 
so retains its energy; but if it drop from one orbit to 
another is must emit surplus energy vigorously, in the form 
of radiation, either during the passage or as the result of 
the passage. This radiation is accordingly pmift p H in a 
discontinuous manner, or in jerks — one jerk or squirt of 
radiation for every drop— and the bright line spectrum— 
the familiar distribution of the luminosity— is thus apmnntM 
for. 



CHAPTER IX 


TwruRm of the mownm ffofi ^ sMp^ 
atom 

Havwg asce^ined or naturally assumed that the sim- 
nSeuTw'a eartfa-moon system~with a central 
® revolving round it 

attracted to the centre by an electric force vatymg as the 

mverae square of the distance, it becomes possible to apply 
well-known familiar mechanics to such a system, and to 
see how far the ordinary laivs of mechanics would i^v piain 
Its behaviour as r^rds the emission of a bright line 
spectrum. ® 


First, It is necessary to explain what empirical laws that 
spectrum was found to obey, before any attempt was madp 
to ejqilain them. That is to say, we must revert to the 
Kepler period, when the results of instr um ental observation, 
which had accumulated dunng the Tycho Brah6 period 
were analysed by Balmcr and others. 

The best-known lines in the hydrogen spectrum are those 
which were labelled C, F, and G, by Fraunhofer, who 
discovered them as black lines in the solar spectrum without 
m the least understanding their nature. C is in the red; 
F is in the greenish-blue; and G is in what Newton called 
the indigo part of the spectrum. That these three lines 
were due to hydrogen was discovered by Angstrom m 
x86a, who found that he could get lines in exactly the 
same position by igmtmg terrestrial hydrogen He found 
also other lines further up the spectrum, one of thran far ' 
up in the violet. These lines seemed to constitute a series, 
the intervals between them gradually diminishing as one 
ascended the spectrum from red to violet. They each 
represented light of a definite wave length, or frequenqr of 
vibration; the word “ frcquenigr ” meanmg the number of 
vibrations executed per second in any particular kind of 
radiation, which must therefore correspond to some iden- 
tical frequency of vibration in the source, that is to say, in 
this case, in the atom of hydrogen. (The frequency and 
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the wave length are of course connected, so that their 
product is simply the speed of transmission— the velocity 
of light — as you may see by imagining all the waves emitted 
in a second put end to end.) 

The law of this senes was not discovered until after 
Sir William Huggins, by his wonderfully beautiful photo- 
graphs of the spectra of stars, had detected about nine 
more lines high up in the ultra-violet or photographic part 
of the spectrum, also forming part of a regular series — 
though not the same series — and yet, like the lower one, 
having its lines getting closer together as you ascend the 
spectrum from the red or slower or bass end, towards the 
rapid or treble termination — ^if there be any termination — 
far beyond the violet. 


Hm monies 

In 1885, Balmer succeeded, after many trials and errors, 
in detectmg the exact law of the main series. A series of 
ascending pitch or frequency of vibration obviously suggests 
what are called in music harmonic tones, which are most 
simply characterised by the natural numbers. When an 
open organ pipe is sounded, or when a piano string is 
struck, a trained ear can detect — or any ear if assisted by a 
resonator — ^not only the chief or fundamental tone, but a 
series of harmonics or over-tones; viz., the octave, the 
fifth above the octave, the double octave, the major third 
above that, the fifth above that again, and so on, the series 
of tones getting closer together as you ascend the scale; 
the law_of their frequency being in that case quite simple, 
viz.,,in accordance with the natural numbers i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
ete. The first harmonic has double the frequency, or half 
the wave-length, of the fundamental; the second has three 
tora the frequency, or one-third of the wave-length; the 
double octave has four times the frequency, or a quarter 
wave-length; andsoon. They are called harmonics because 
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they mostly harmonise in a pleasant manner with the 
fundamental tone, and enrich the note. A fiindamentdl 
tone alone, without the harmonics, such as is given by a 
tuning-folk, is dull and umnteresting. A harmonic senes 
is tlierefore valuable in Music. 

So, naturally, when hnes of a spectrum were found to 
constitute a series with decreasing intervals, many people 
had sought to detect hai monies of some fundamental atomic 
vibration, and they studied the wave-lengths or the fre- 
quencies shown by the carefully measured spectrum, in 
order to see if an3^ing of the kind could be found. But 
the numbers did not fit; the senes i, 2, 3, 4 was not 
there. If the lines were harmonics, tJiey were not the 
harmonics of open organ pipes or stiinged instruments. 
But other aeries of harmomes are known. A closed or 
stopped organ pipe, for instance, will not give the whole 
series. It will give only alternate ones; its series of har- 
monics run I, 3, 5, 7— according to the odd numbers, not 
the natural numbers. But neither would this senes fit the 


hydrogen spectrum. , * 4 

It was known, however, that other vibrating bodies, used 
in acoustics, less simple than stnngs and colu^ of an, 
could give harmomes of a more complicated kmd— it, 
indeed, they ought stiU to be called harmomes, for th^ are 
not very harmomous. One, indeed, even of the simile 
harmonics of a string, is not harmonious, 
seven times the vibrations of the fundamental; for this on 
ftc pimo. in the toy of C. 

upper B flat, and constitutes an obvious discord. To 
this the hammera of a piano ^e arranged ^7 " 

maker so as to strike the stnng at seSth 

from the end, so as not to arouse this discordant sevM 
harmonic, which would require the struck pomt for a nod 

“SXSe metal dho can hrf^g 

be^edhamtoniea. H you strike, plat. or. ban^n, for 
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that matter, a gong — especially if you strike it out of the 
centre, or strike it with a fairly hard hammer, the clang 
produced is by no means harmonious; and when you 
come to analyse the series of overtones or so-called har- 
monics of a metal plate you find, not the natural numbers, 
but something closely connected with the squares of the 
natural numbers, i, 4, 9, 16, etc. You find, indeed, no 
very simple law for the f^quency of these over-tones, but 
a suf&aently simple one involmg the squares of the natural 
numbers; such as this, for instance : — 

B(n» - i) 

V(«* + i) 

which, both theoretically and practically, will give the series 
of tones, if for n you put first 2, then 3, then 4, and so on. 
That is, the natural numbers do appear, but in rather a 
complicated fashion. This series of so-called harmonics is 
characteristic of a metallic clang; and, as is well known, 
complex notes of this kind can be used in music, like those 
of trimgles, cymbals, drums and other noisy instruments, 
for producing special and strikmg effects. 


Balmer's Law 

It was natural, therrfore, for Balmer to try whether the 
hydrogen atom might not perhaps be something like a 
plate or bell, so that its over-tones — rriiich, in this case, 
are represented by the spectral lines — would involve the 
squares of the nati^l numbers. And, after many trials, 
he was successful in findmg a comparatively simple and 
accurate law, viz., that the rapidity of vibration of the 
component lines in the hydrogen series could be repre- 
sented by the expression : — 

n® — 4 
“4^ 

where the « may be dther 3, 4, 5, or 6. And this is now 
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everywhere Icnown as the famous Balmer Form ula. It was 
the Srst introduction of simplicity, or an approach to law 
and order, among the complicated facts of spectrum 
anaijrsis; and upon that fundamental, though simple, 
discovery a great structure has been erected. 

The expicssion was purely empirical; no reason for it 
could at that time be given. It clearly belongs to the 
Keplenan, not to the Newtonian epoch. It was a most 
interesting discovery, though it did not quite correspond 
with the idea that an atom of hydrogen vibrated like a 
plate or bell. The law was somewhat similar, but different, 
and could not be accounted for by any system of mechanics 
at that time, known. Balmer, _ however, felt the importance 
of his discovery, and expressed himself almost hke K^ler, 
though with modem restraint, to the following effect : 


The final impression which our mind involuntarily 
receives, in contemplating these fundamental rations, 
is that of a wonderful mechanism of nature the func- 
tions of which are performed with never-failing cct- 
tainty, though the mind can follow them only ’with 
difficulty and with a humiliating sense of the incom- 
pleteness of its perception. 


Reverting to the “ search for harmonics ” praod, it is 
interesting to recall that that remarkable I«shman, Ur. 
Johnstone Stoney, found that the fimt, second, 

Imes of hydrogen could be accurately represented 
frequencies 20, 27 and 32; which P^mn- 

the search for some harmonic or ^ ™ 

necting all the lines of a series. The d 

than could be attributed to accident. can , 

that Balmer‘8 Formula gives the 
ratio for three of the above special lines, ’ 

4 fourth Writing these out with the lowra 

sqcond and the tourtft. j frequencies 

common denominator, viz., ^ , niiKwocthev 

Sa SCO. 67s. 756. 800! ^iddivdagthemdlbycsthey 
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become 20, 27, 30‘24, 32. One of these is fractional, but 
the other three are exactly Johnstone Stoney’s ivhole 
number ratios ! 

Much work was done also by Sir Arthur Schuster towards 
f the detection of the hitherto undiscovered law of harmonic 
ratios; and his investigations were based on the splendid 
photometric measurements of wave-length by Livemg and 
Dewar; both of whom a short time ago were still well and 
active; and the elder of whom, the veteran Dr. Liveing, 
can still be seen at work in his laboratory at Cambridge ; 
while Sir James Dewar died in the Royal Institution at the 
end of March, 1923- , 


Other Series akin to Bdbner's 

Since Balmer’s time, innumerable other but Rimilar series 
have been discovered, some in the visible part of the 
spectrum, some in the ultra-violet or high treble, some in 
the infira-red or deep bass part of the spectrum. And, 
though they cannot all be expressed in terms of Balmer’s 
Law, they can be expressed m a very slight modification or 
generahsation of it, which is really easy to grasp, and 
which should be grasped if any progress is to be made in 
understanding what has been already done towards ascer- 
taining the structure of the atom. 

Just as a musician, even a blind musician, listening to an 
orchestra, can detect, from the multiplicity of the tones he 
hears, by means of the marvellous analysing mechanism of 
a musical ear, which instrument is producing each note, 
and can form a mental picture of what the performers are 
doing; so an observer with a modem spectroscope — or, 
rather, one who scratimses with metrical and punctilious 
care the photographs obtained by such an instrument- 
can now realise the kind of structure which is emitting the 
^ous rays, and can even— as we shall see— begin to 
form a mental picture of the way in wHch different atoms 
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arc behaving; can even sec, as it were, the movements of 
the pcrfoiraeis witli the mind’s eye. * 

This may seem a rather marvellous feat for a blind 
musician; and so, no doubt, it is; but it represents, as in 
a parable, our own work in interpreting the lines of a 
spectrum, and m a general way its possibility can be under- 
stood. Even an untrained ear can tell the difference 
betw'cen a stiinged and a wind instrument, or between 
different kinds of wind instruments, the metal and the 
ivood. A clarionet and a comet may be sounding the 
same fundamental tone, and so may a harp and an organ, 
but the quality of the sound is different in each case; and 
no one could mistake the one for the other. 

This last elementary kind of lough discrimination repre- 
sents all that we were able to do in the early days of 
spectrum analysis. Anyone could tell that certain of the 
main lines were due to hydrogen; that the yellow line was 
due to sodium; that certain hnes in the solar spectrum 
indicated iron; and, indeed, that the presence of cheimcal 
substances could be detected by examining either 4heir 
emission or absorption spectra — ^that is, by measurmg 
precisely the kind of light which they gave out or took m. 
Now, however, owing to recent discoveries, we have ^t 
far beyond all that; and, as compared with our sarotme 
ancestora— not through any ment of ours, but thrimgh die 
progress of discovery— we, or those who are ® 

this subject, are in the position of a trained 
musician, as compared with a yokel who can barely tell one 

tune from another. 


^ Empifical Law of Spectral Seties 

The niodification which has to be 
■Ralmer’s Formula, to generalise it and make it rep 

other series, was introduced ^ only 

symbols proceed by natural numbers, mstead y 
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one, in a way we shall deal with a few paragraphs 
fhrdier on. 

The Bahner expression may be written, by merely an 
algebraic change, in the equiv^ent form : — 

I I 

4 n® 

where, as before, the n is to proceed discontinuously like 
the natural numbers, and where each value of n thus 
introduced into the formula is to give a line in the spectrum, 
or what we have likened to an over-tone or harmonic. 

On lookmg at this expression you see at once that n 
cannot be less than 2, or the whole thing would become 
negative and meanin^ess. Nect you see that if n is equal 
to 2, the expression is zero. Hence, the smallest value of 
n which is any use is 3. There is no limit to the largest 
value. Successive Imes are given by putting « == 3, 4, 
5, 6, etc. The frequencies th,us calculated run thus 

36’ to’ ioo’ g’ ^ as n increases, rapidly 

converges on to the ultimate limiting value This series 

accurately agrees with actual spectrum measurements, to a 
surprising degree of exactness. 

Now what about the first term in the Balmer ^pression 
as just above written? As it stands," the denominator 
represents the square of 2. Why not the square of i, or 
of 3, or of something else ? The only question is : Will 
such a change give any result in accordance with observa- 
tion ? On putting this to the test it was found that this 
Rite or modified Balmer Formula could give, not the one 
series only, but a number of series, some of which had 
been observed, and some which had not been observed- 
some in the ultra-violet, some in the infra-red. So these 
were looked for, and in due time found. The main law of 
all the series of spectral lines had been discovered ! 
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Aniicipaiioti of finther Conseqtietices 

The discovery, however, was still empirical; and minute 
discrepancies^ might be noticed by very accurate observa- 
tion. That is exactly what happened also with Kepler’s 
Laws; they are not precisely accurate. They are a first 
and very close approximation; and they only give propor- 
tion^ity; tlicy do not give equably. Kepler’s Third Law, 
for i^tance, ivhidi says that the square of the periodic 
time is proportional to the cube of the greatest diameter of 
the orbit— or what is roughly called the cube of the distance 
—was entirely empirical; and no attempt was then made 
to specify the natuie of the constant raUo between T® and 
<7®. That was reserved foi Newton. He showed that this 
constant latio was cliaracteristic, not of a planet— «ince it 
was the same for all the planets — ^but of the central sun. 
By it lie was able to determine the mass of the sun; or, m 
popular words, to weigh it. So also, by means of the 
satellites of Jupiter, it became possible to weigh Jupiter; 
and, by the satellite of the earth, to weigh the earth, relatively 
to other astronomical bodies; and indeed it was possible to 
weigh all of them absolutely, provided only that we knew 
a certain gravitation-constant — how much a pound of 
matter attracted another pound a foot away from it — 
a very small value which was ascertainable by refined 
laboratory expenments. 

Is it possible, then, from the modified Balmer taw to 
find out something about that central atomic nucleus which 
corresponds with the sun m the astronomical problem? 
That IS a question which at once suggested itself ; and it 
was brilliantly answered by Bohr. The answer is : Yes. 
The attracting force of the central nucleus can be calcu- 
lated, the empirical formula can be rationalised. It can be 
ma^e- to give, not relative frequencies only, but absolute. 
That part of the mecham'sm can be understood. It was 
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this great discovery which forced the astrononucal or 
orbital theory of the atom upon the attention of physicists, 
and began, or at least heralded, the beginning of a Newtonian 
period ! But we must hold this over until we have entered 
into details about the lines in a spectrum rather more 
closely. 



CHAPTER X 


THE ARITHMETICAL TREATMENT OF LINE SPECTRA 

The Balmer Formtila is worthy of close study, and the 
lines given by it should be plotted on some convenient 
scale. Writing it, as subsequently developed, in the form 





we see that we have two integer numbers at our disposal, 
and 712 . So long as th^ are integeis, the expression 
will give a line in a spectrum. If we change »2 only, we 
sliall get the lines of a single senes. And if we'change rii 
we shall proceed from senes to series. This will become 
clearer directly, for the lines given by that sort of anthmetic 
can be plotted, and it will be found that th^ agree precisely 
with spectrum lines^when reduced to a certam scale. The 
scale depends on the at present arbitrary constant B (called 
Balmer’s constant, or often called Rydberg’s constant), and 
the absolute evolution - of this constant is what we have 
hinted at enthusiastically at the end of the last section. 
But in this exposition we are not supposed to 4now 
anything absolute yet ; nor is it necessary at present. For 
plotting purposes we can take for B any convement value; 
and then, fixing a value for »i, we can get a single senes 
by making proceed as the natural numbers. To get 
another series we can do the same thing, but must choose 


irst a difierent value for «i. 

Let us take for B any convenient number, such as 3000, 
nd keep n, =* 2, so as to get the Balmer series proper, as ih 

icrease8through3,4.5,6,etc. To get another sen« ^ 
lighttakeni = 3, and then make «, take the succ^sivevdu® 

c 6 etc We thus get a similar senes, which is rMuy 
1.. g«.urof but shifted 
he spectrum. To get a higher series we can t^e % i . 

nd Siea we get again the same group, but higher up, an^^ 

he several series one below the other, beginmng with 

Tt4 
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Balmer Series 


'Each series has a head or terminus, beyond wludi it 
dofes not go, and in which the upper lines of the series are 
crowded together, always approaching the head, but never 
quite reaching it. The head of each series is given by 
so that the heads of successive series, beginning with 
fii = I, are : — 

T £ i i 

4’ 9’ 16’ 


etc. 


The original Balmer series is the second of these, and, 
for hydrogen, is in the visible part of the spectrum. T ’ie 
first series, even for hydrogen, is far up in the ultra-vio’*et, 
while the third is in the infra-red. For heavi^ elemene-s 
all the series shift up into the violet, and away towards tihe 
region of X-rays. But that statement is premature; we 
are dealing at present only with rdative pd'itions, as ^'•sn 
by integers in the discontinuous >v “ cBunC.g ' kind of ^ 
arithmetic. 


Pbtting of the different Series of Linei 

To make all this clearer let us plot the lines, from the 
formula for their frequency or reciprocal of wave-length, 
choosing any convenient value for B, say 3600, — 


The first series will have = i, with successively 
3> 4» 5> 6 . . . ., giving the numbers, 2700, 3200, 3375, 
34 S 6 » 3 Soo» ' • • • 3600. The head of the series, up to 
which an infinite number of lines crowd, though they may 
be of insignificant intensity or physically non-existent, is 
given by the number 3600. No line of the series can occur 
above that position, and no line of that series will be found 
below the number 2700. 

8 
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The second series will have iix = 2, with successively 
3> 4i 5> 6 . . . giving the numbers, 500, 675, 756, 860, 

a ■ * « QOO* 

The head of this second series is 900; and between the 
limits 500 and 900, the' whole series is found. 

Looking at the relative size of the numbers we see that 
these two series are a long way apart, t. e , are in a quite 
different part of the spectrum; but if we compare the 
intervals between the lines we shall find that all but one of 
the intervals correspond. In the portions above recorded 
the following interv^s occur in both series : — 

i7S» 81, 44, 

while the first interval of the first series, namely, 500 j 
thy^^’indament?! of the second senes. This sort of dung 
'is general' ♦breakout. 

The third senes will have »i = 3 > 8®^ successively 
4, 5, 6, etc.; giving the numbers 

175, 256, 300, .... 400; • 

t » 

so that the intervals of this series are • — 

r 

81, ^ 4^1 6tC-J 

while the fimdamental of the third series is the first interval 

of the second. « -tr 

The fourth series has «i = 4 > fh = 5 > 
giving ;~ 

Si, 123, . . . • 223, 


where again we shall see that the same law holds. 

The fifth senes «, == 3 ha® 8S its fundamental 44 . • • 

md to head at i+f >=4 

And it will be seen that to change from any one s^ra 
STtm. belcw it. we have only te ^ the trfaJe set, as d 
on a movable slip, one step to the left. 
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> Method of Tabulate 

We j 5 rst tabulate the first few lines of each series, reckon- 
ing from zero on any convenient plotting scale. But the 
first step is so big tb^t 500 has had to be subtracted from 
all its numbers to bring it on to the paper. The other 
lines are then plotted in the right positions. The intervals 
begin by being roughly about halved each time as you go 
up, but they shade off into equality as n gets big. The 
ratio between any one interval and the one which follows 
is 

zn + I m — i \g 
2 « — I W + 1/ 

The head of each series is the same distance from the 
corresponding line of each series. 

tabulation of the beginning and main part of some of 

THE SEKIES OF SPECTRAL LINES 




«, = i 
«, = 2 
«j =.3 

«, = 4 


=>00 


These series have immense importance in the Bohr 
Aeoty of the atom; that is why th^ are worthy of study. 
They will be found to correspond each with a special orbit 
m the atom; and these orbits are conventionally labelled 
iv, L, M, etc., to correspond vrith observed series of 
spMtrum Imes wWch had been denoted by the same letter. 
What we have called the first series is labelled K, the 
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Senes 
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second is called L, the third M, and so on. It should be 
noticed that the intervals between lines in the various 
series show a strong family likeness ; in fact identity, except 
that thq^ occur in dijSerent absolute positions, and except 
that an earlier series has one fundamental Ime on the 
left more than the next later one has. Thus the K series 
only has the hne we have labelled A. The series K and L 
both have the line n^ked B. Three series, K, L, and M, 
have the line C; and so on. (See also p. 148.) 
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CHAPTER XI 

RELATION OF SPECTRUM FACTS TO POSSIBLE ORBITS 


Before leaving the subject of line spectra, pure and 
simple, we may notice a few more considerations about 
their formula, the importance of which is emphasised by 
the fact that the relative values reckoned by this formula 
agiec, to an exlraordinar}^ degree of accuracy, with the 
carefully measured position of the lines in the spectrum. 
Indeed, the expression so far given, as soon as the constant 
B had been theoretically evaluated by Bohr on a kind of 
astronomical basis, gave their absolute position too, and 
enabled the details of fresh series of Imes to be predicted;— 
lines which had never been seen, since th^ are in outer 
regions of the spectrum, above and below the limits of viaon. 
These lines were afterwards discovered and their position 
measured; and they were found to be preasely in 
accordance with the laws laid down for them. 

Referring once more to the numerical part of the formula 
for the frequency of vibration in the radiation emitted by 
atoms, • 

(I "4} 


the integer Wi fixes the number of the series, while n» - »i 

fixes the number of each hne in the senes. If we “‘“P”* 

these integer numbers as 

as we shall hereafter, the suggestion of f 

Sion is that it represents a drop of » 

revolving electron, from orbit n, to or^it and that me 

frequenCT of the emitted radiation depends on 

^ A a innn ‘ vcsT ’ Of ocriod of rcvolution. 

“b « 5ke » tage, ga . dow 
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a particle revolving in or dropping into an orbit, should 
correspond to an outer orbit in which the speed is corre- 
spont^gly slow and the time period correspondingly long. 
For some large value of n the orbit will be the biggest 
allowable, and the first line of that spectrum, due to a 
drop from that orbit to the next, wiU be the slowest on 
record. Its frequency, or inverse wave-length, will be 
given by the expression 

I I 

(» - 1)» ~ h2’ 

which may be written by simple algebra as 

a« — I 
n\n - if' 

or, when « is very large, 2/n*. 

This is a curious and (as it turned out) suggestive value 
for the frequency, viz. that in an extreme case a particle 
can emit radiation of a frequency inversely as the cube of 
the^iumber of its orbit; and accordingly a few more words 
may be advisable on tiiis point. The above algebraic 
expression, when n is fairly large, approaches the value 
2/«®, though it is always a little bigger than zjtfi. Let 
n = lo, for instance, then the value of the true expression 
is 0-0023456 . . . whereas z/n® = 0-002; so even with 
n = 10 they are not very different. If n were 100 the 
two values would approximate much more closely, within 
ij per cent. The difference between them in general is 

«®(« - 1)8 

and thus g^ rapidly smaller as « increases. 

Another inode of statement is the well-known algebraic 
or mathematical fact that 


d i 2 
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whenever the decrease <»f » is small compared with n itself; 
the decrease of v heinir, in our c.a<;c, unity, and not a real 
tlinercntial at all, DilTcrentials, in fact, arc out of place 
in qu«niun\ thcorj'. All steps arc finite ones. The step 
we have just reckoned is the smallest step possible in 
atomic spectrum thcoty, and (;ivcs the ]o\^cst frequency 
of vibration. When a panicle in the atom takes tins step 
it emits the .smallest possible amount of energy under the 
circmn.stances; jk we .shall .see. 


AttemM to Reconstruct the Steps bj' sehteJ/ Bohr arrived at 

his Thiory 


It is not easy to follow the workings of a mind of genius; 
but it i.s likely that the clv.ir fact that has now cmcigcd, 
\*iz. that the frequencies of \ibr.ttion of succcssite lines jn 
the spcftium are represented by the difference of the 
reciprocals of the sqtiarcs of the natural numbers, com- 
bined with a law of gravHaiion.il orbits well knotra to 
astron»nicr.«5— -that the energy of a planet is proportional 
to the reciprocal of the radius of its orbit — suggested to 
Professor Jlohr (hat the two apparently diverse facts might 
be unified by postulating that there were several possible 
orbits, and that their iwdii proceeded as the squares of 
the natural numbers; for then the spectrum radiation 
frequenCT would depend on the difference of rcaprocais 
of orbital radii, which is an energy expression. And thus 
there would be a close connection between enwgy ano 
frequency; since both could be expressed in the same 


*°A Icladon betw'ccn cnccgj' and fiynq- bad bem 
forced uoon the notice of Professor Planck in the 
month oHast century, and formed the basis of his Quantum 
Theory. Later Pressor Einstein laid dowm his to® 
confirmatory though still 

S to regularise and reduce to ord» a large cotoon 
of facts, it was necessary to assume that the energy 
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ojit by a radiating body was emitted in packets, and i 
that the size of the packets was proportional to the fre- 
quency or inverse wave-length of the radiation. So tiiat 

= a constant, or an integer multiple of a constant. 

We now find-— or rather Bohr did, in or about 1913 — 
that the postulated procession of orbital radii as the squares 
of the natural numbers, when considered astronomically, re- 
quires that the rate of sweepii^ areas, or the moment of 
momentum of an electron revolving inside an atom, is an 
atomic sort of quantity that proceeds by “ lots ” or indi- 
visible steps from one orbit to the next, and that energy 
is -only emitted when a particle jumps from orbit to orbit. 
For if r proceeds as m®, Kepler’s Third Law shows that w 
will proceed as «. (See Chap. XIX, and p. 152). This is 
expressible by saying that the moment of momentum is an 
integer multiple of some atomic unit which for the present 
we will call A\ so that 


mar = na^m — nA. 

To convert moment of momentum (mw or na^m) mtn energy 
we must divide it by a time, or, what is the same thing, 
multiply it by a frequency, that is a number per second. 

So we can write a simple expression for twice the kinetic 
energy of the revolving particle as 


mo® = mr®(a® = nAa>. 

Moreover, if r proceeds as n®, Kepler’s Third Law shows 
that the time period of revolution proceeds as h®. Re- 
member, we found just now that the frequency of emitted 
rai^tion in certain cases proceeded as 2/11®; so there is 
evidently some connection between orbital frequency and 
radiauon frequency. What we have written as nAca Planck 
had ^eady written as proportional to rihv, where v is 
radiauon frequency. It is temptmg to write ® and 
— «/2w; but we must be car^ ; see pp. 122, 135, 163, 

175* ’ 
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We may anticipate an elemaitary exposition in C3iapter 
XII by saying that dynamically the above double of the 
reTOlying energy is really the whole energy of the particle, 
if it is moving under the action of a central force varying 
inversely with the square of the distance; that is to say, 
it is the energy which it could have acquired by falling 
into its position from infinity, or the energy whi^ could 
extract it from rest at that pkce and flmg it away. In the 
case of a circular orbit half the total energy is accounted 
for as kinetic; and an actual revolving particle, having 
already the half value in virtue of its motion, ne^ only 
the other half to be supplied in order to enable it to escape. 
If, instead of escaping, it only goes into some outer orbit 
the total energy required will be a simple difference. 

This emergence, or ladd^-climbing, of a particle would 
require a supply of energy from outside, to be absorbed 
by the particle; which might be supplied by radiation of 
the right sort. And conversely, if the particle drops from 
an outer to an inner orbit, it should emit energy. Tme, 
it will be moving more quickly in the inner orbit and 
therefore will have more kinetic energy there, but it will 
have acquired in its fall twice as much, and so it Iim a 
balance to emit as radiation, of a frequency to be determined 


if we can. . 

It is natural to think that the frequency of radiation 
must somehow represent or depend on the nun^M of 
revolutions per second; and there are grounds for thukmg 
tViqt that, does Correspond to the lowest of the lines yhi® 
a partide can emit; as was hinted near the beginning ot 
this chaptear. But this is a matter to which we must retim, 
for it is not easy to connect revolution with vibtatton tre- 
quency ; since at least two orbits are involved in the lattw. 
The partide drops from one orbit, and into anolh^ : w 
frequ^cy are we to take? We will leave this for the 
pr^ent, did now proceed to some d^entary 
dynamical propositions about revolving partides m general. 



CHAPTER XII 


ENERGY CONSIDERATIONS IN OHDDfART INVERSE SQUARE 
ORBITS 

As a preparation for the understanding of the conditions 
of electrons revolving round an electrically attracting 
nucleus, it may be best to begin with the more familiar 
example of ordinary gravitation, that is, of a particle or 
a satellite attracted by a body like the earth, and describing 
an orbit round that body if the particle is travelling free 
and unimpeded. It is known from Kepler’s Laws that 
every such particle must describe an ellipse with the centre 
of ^e earth as one focus. A cannon shot or even a 
cricket ball describes a portion of such an ellipse. It is 
unable to describe more, because the bulk of the earth 
intervenes; the earth is a target difficult to miss, and 
therefore the motion soon comes to an end. But if all 
obstruction were removed, and if the earth can be imagined 
reduced to an attracting point at the centre, then the cricket 
ball would continually revolve round the central point 
4,000 miles away, in an elongated ellipse, returning to its 
starting point after the lapse of a calculable time, which, as 
a matter of fact, would be just less than half an hour.* 

We only see the upper portion of tiiis orbit; and it is 
commonly called a parabola, because the centre of attrac- 
tion is so far away. It is not a true parabola, even in a 
vacuum, but it is an ellipse so elongated that for all practical 
purposes any portion of one end of it would coincide with 
a parabola. 

If a projectile could be fired horizontally with a sufficient 
speed, and if the obstruction of the earth’s atmosphere 
were removed (which could only be done by to 

sufficient height above it), then the projectile might circulate 
right round the earth and come back to its starting point 

* Forr = 2*-^^, where B = p, = yM = gB?, 

So r = = 1790 seconds 

«3 
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SL / • would describe an elongated 

p des far overhead. If fired at seven miles a second that 
elhpse would he infinitely elongated. It would become a 
parabola, and the projectile would never return. It would 
travel away to infinity if there were no other body in the 
universe; but actually it would get inveigled by the attrac- 
tive power of the sun, to overcome which a speed of twenty- 
six miles a second is necessary, and thereafter circulate like 
a small comet captured by the earth. That, however, is by 
the '^y. The important thmg for our present purpose is to 
consider the energy of motion of a body revolving in a 
circular orbit round the earth at any given distance J&om 
its centre, and what relation it bears to the energy acquired 
by a body falling to the earth from a great — ^tfaat is, 'prac- 
tically from an infinite — distance. The one energy turns 
out to be exactly twice the other; as can be proved thus 
We have only to equate the weight of the body— that is, 
the attraction which the earth exerts upon it — to the centri- 
fugal force; or — ^more accurately expressed— we have to 
state that the centripetal force needed to curve the path 


of the body into the form of a circle, is simply its weight. 
Or, in other words, we have to eigiress that the weight of 
the revolving body is the sole governing force acting. 

Now the weight of a body near the earth is commonly 
written mg., and the centrifugal force of a body revolvmg 
near the earth is where R is the radius of the eaiA ; 

V being, of course, the speed of the body. So writing 
down that these two quantities are equal we get at 
once 
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i^pd if this be interpreted numerically we find that it is 
just about five miles a second. For it is the square root 
of the product of 32 feet per second per second and a 
length of 4,000 miles, the evaluation of which is a mere 
matter of arithmetic, the answer coming out in either feet 
per second or miles per second, just as you like. 

If we now perform another little calculation for a body 
falling from an infinite distance under the inverse square 
law, we shall find that, given no obstruction, the speed 
with which it will reach the earth is ‘\/{2gR). And that 
same speed would enable a projectile just to get away to 
^ infinity and so escape from the earth. This speed you 
see is V2 times the speed necessary for rotation. Hence, 
if one is five miles a second the other will be about seven, 
miles a second, since is 1*4 approximately. 

Now kinetic energy, as everyone knows, is proportional 
to the square of speed, and is commonly written 
Hence the energy acquired by a body falling from infinity 
on to the earth is v^R. And the energy a body must 
possess in order to enable it to revolve round the earth 
is \n^R. Or as it is sometimes expressed, it is the energy 
wM<h would be acquired by a free fall under uniform 
gravity through a height equal to half the radius of the 
earth. Whereas the energy from infinity, or what may be 
called the escape energy, is equal to the free fall under 
uniform gravity though a height equal to the whole radius. 

These expressions are general, and apply, if properly 
interpreted, to any particle at any distance away from the 
earth; provided the right value of g is used, as well as 
the right value of what would now be called r. Thus, 
suppose we were at the distance of the moon from the 
ear*. That distance is equal to sixty times the earth’s 
radius. Hence the force of gravity would be diluted 
d^ to 3,^th of its value at the surface of the earth, 
smce It varies inversely with the square of the 
So, eiqiressing this value of g by g* at the distance r, the 
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speed of the moon in its orbit must be Vi/r), and thp 
speed with which the moon could escape from the earth 
would be which two speeds, interpreted in 


figures, would be ^^^th of a mile per second, and 


of a mile per second, respectively. 

The chief thing we have to notice, is that the energy 
needed for escape is just double the energy required for 
circular revolution,' in every case. Or in other words, 
that if the revolution energy of any planet were doubled 
— fay the addition of an equal amount of energy to that 
which it already has — ^the planet would escape from control 
and fly away. But now that we have to do with a viable 
’ g — since in our imagination we are no longer limited 
to the surface of the earth, as we are in our bodily con* 
dition — ^it is best to dispense with g and replace it by the 
more fundamental Newtonian espression 


rM- 

r» ’ 


for the intensity of terrestrial gravity at any point in 
For, of course, the attraction is due to the mass 
earth, which is here represented by M; and y is the New- 
tonian gravitation constant representing the attrac^^ ot 
two iitiit masses at unit distance, an important pl^ic^ 
constant which has to be determmed by direct experiment 
— an e:q>eriment which was first performed by that 8*^ 
philosopher, Cavendish, more than a century ago, anfl 
which in our times has been repeated with extreme preasim 
by Mr. Vernon Boys It is not necessary for our pr^nr 
purpose to trouble about the value of this “ 

illustrative purposes it may be best to omit it, 
sider that the mass of the earth is measured in 
called gravitational units — whatever they ^y . 

tare to eftrt rf reducing to 

unity. So tot we mny aay tot to •mine of g near me 
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sijrface of tlie earth is and that, at the distance of 

the moon, the corresponding value is 

g' = ^; where r = 60R. 

Substituting these values in the velocity expressions, we 
get for the revolving speed (at any distance r) 



so that for the kinetic energy of, say, the moon, 

whose mass is m, we get the simple expression 

mM 
2r ’ 

and for the escape energy at the same place twice thig 
value, viz. mMir. Or, since M = Sow* approximately, we 
m^ht call this total or sort of negative energy 

Sow* 


Negative, because it must be supplied to a stationary 
body before it could escape altogether. The moon does 
not really possess it; if it did, it would escape. It only 
possesses half of it : and that carries it round in a (arde. 
This is a. simple law which holds universally and which 
may be adopted as here proven, even by those who do not 
care to follow what are really the very simple steps of the 
proof. 

Summary 

I will state the law in general terms. Any particle 
revolving in a circular orbit about a centre of force attracting 
as the mverse square of the distance will require to have 
^parted to it an amount of energy equal to that which 
It already possesses, before it can escape. And, further, 
tlus OTe^ IS proportional to the effective attractmc 
quantity m the centre of force and inversely as its distance 
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away. In tlie gravitational case the mere bulk of any 
considerable mass of matter causes the distance of i4 
centre to be necessarily great, and therefore the energy of all 
revolving satellites to be moderate. But when we come 
to the electrical case, the centre of force is exceedmgly 
concentrated, the intrinsic forces are very great, and the 
distances may be exceedmgly small; consequently the speeds 
of revolution are excessive and the energy of revolvmg or 
escaping particles enormous. 

Otherwise the gravitational and electrical cases would 
appear to be ahke, unless the excessively small distances 
introduce some unexpected element like the quantum; 
and we should expect to be able to say in both cases, as 
we certainly are in the gravitational one, that if you give 
a revolving particle any additional energy, of amount less 
than what it already possesses for drcular motion, it will 
be perturbed and will no longer descnbe a circular orbit, 
but will descnbe an elliptical one. It will describe an 
ellipse whether you increase its energy or decrease it, 
provided the increase or decrease is less than a critical 
value. If you take away all the energy that it possess^, 
it will simply drop on to the attracting body. If 7®“ ^ 
to it as much energy as it already possesses, it wiu ny 
away in a parabolic orbit to infinity. Otherwise it merely 
changes its orbit, continuously in the gravitational case, 
discontinuously in the electrical case; for an 
prisingly abandons one orbit and accepts another wh 
I suitable quantum of energy is withdrawn or 
' All this applies, in the mam, to the condition of ^ 

electron revolvmg round a ® j^oval 

whereas in the gravitational case the 

of energy is beyond our power, it is not at all . . 

Lt we more control oyer 
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pared with the atom, is an infinite distance. Hence con- 
siderations which astronomically are hypothetical, though 
instructive, become in the atonuc case actual practical 
considerations, such as we constantly encounter in the 
laboratory. 

The attraction in the atomic case is, of course, not 
gravitational, but electrical. The nucleus is charged with 
the positive quantity E, and the electron is charged with 
the negative quantity e\ so that, at any distance r, the force 
of attraction, which is no way proportional to their masses, is 

Ee 

r** 

This replaces the gravitational ignoring the ether- 

constant in both cases. And this is what constitutes the 
centripetal force 

r 

Hence the enei^ of revolution of the electron, given by 
equating the two last expressions, is 


And the additional energy that must be given to it to 
enable it to escape is also 

Ee 

2r’ 

the energy of escape being the sum of the two, or 

Ee 

r 

This is a very simple law, and it applies to every electron 
in an atom, no matter at what distance it is from the nucleus, 
so long as it is either escaping, or coming in, or revolving 
in a circle. If it is revolving in an ellipse a little geometry 
has to be introduced, of a simple character, but still not 
quite so simple as that of the circle. 

9 



CHAPTER XIII 


INVERSE SQUARE ORBITS SUBJECT TO THE QUANTUM 
KIND OF DISCONTINUITy ' 

Let there be a number of possible orbits, or a number 
of actual revolving electrons, distributed round the centre 
in the same genei^ sort of way as the planets in the solar 
system are distributed round the sun. And let us say 
that the radii of the orbits run as the squares of the natural 
numbers, that is to say, i, 4, 9, 16, 45, starting from the 
centre as zero. And for simplicity l,et all the planets be 
of the same mass — in fact, let them be like electrons. 
We have further to suppose that no other orbits are possible 
— which is an odd assumption not justified by dynamics, 
and peculiar to the quantum. These peculiarities were 
suggested, as we have sdready seen, for the case of atoms, 
by the spectrum which they are liable to emit. 

So now let us consider what must happen to the en»gy 
if an electron is to be dropped from some outer orbit into 
some inner one. If we could take ill its kinetic energy 
from it suddenly, it will drop into the centre. But if we 
take a portion of energy from it, or if, by reason uf some 
collision or disturbance, it loses a portion of ite own encr^, 
so as to slacken speed, it would work down either gradu^y 
or suddenly nearer to the centre, and must apparently be 
supposed to reach an inner orbit, where it cm revolve 
peaceably, like the electron that is or might be al^dy 
at home there. We must not suppose that m this inna 
orbit it has less kinetic energy than it had m ou^ 
one, for that would be contrary to fact; 
are moving more quickly, and so have more kinetic 
than the outer ones. The electron has pmed energy n 
the fell. It gams by the fell twice as much as is needed t 
S£n.toXlveii4.inner<«.. 
circle number i, and any outer circle number a, its energy 
in the outer circle was 

Ee 
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Its energy in the inner circle is ' 

Ee 

ari’ 

which, is greater. But in the fell it has acquired twice this 
difference. It gains in the fell twice the energy which it 
need retain. It has gained by taking up its new position, 
and has a surplus to emit. And so every time it drops 
from one orbit to another, it has to ^e up a certam amoimt, 
and it acqmtes, by felling, not only that, but also so much 
more as will enable it to circulate in Ihe new and more 
energetic inner circle. Hence the amount of energy which 
has to be got rid of in order to allow it to settle down from 
an outer to an inner circle, is exactly equal to the difference 
of the energies in these two circles. 

Further Exposition about Energy 

There is something peculfer about the energy gained by 
a felling body, especially when applied to the case of these 
curious intermediate stages or possible orbits. Such orbits 
do not occur in ordinary dynamics; and so it is quite 
possible to get confused about the specification of energy, 
espedally with regard to sign. 

Ordin^y, a felling body loses potential energy and 
gains kinetic. Work is done by gravitation upon it as 
it fells; and tlus amount of work must be done, by 
somethii^, if it is to be raised again to the height 
whence it came. Its own kinetic energy would (in the 
ordinary case) suffice to carry it back, ff its motion were 
reversed in direction. But then an ordinary falling body 
is not radiating anything. It is not losmg any energy, 
except in a resisting medium. Nor does it p-npnnTttpr 
a series of possible orbits at right angles to its line of drop. 
If it did — and I suppose we can imag^e such a thing-~ 
we might have a particle falling say towards the earth 
and at a certain stage meeting a check, like a smooth circular 
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The greater its immerical amount, the less of that kind 
of energy does the body possess of its own, and the more 
work must be done to raise it. 

The negative sign attached to the potential energy of 
a falling body is orthodox and natural enough. But then 
It is usually accounted for by the positive and actual gain 
of kinetic energy. The intra-atomic case is complicated 
by the fact that only half the work done is accounted for 
by the kinetic energy possKsed, The other half, at certain 
stages and with apparent suddenness, goes away in radia- 
tion of a definite frequency, depen^ng on where it has 
come from and where it has got to. It is hopeless, at 
present, to attempt to give a clear dyn am i c al exposition 
of this curious b^aviour; though no doubt as knowledge 
increases we shall be able to expl^ it somehow. For the 
present we must just accept die fact; just as we have long 
been accustomed to accept the fact of a falling body, without 
clearly understanding what it is lhat makes it fall. 

» 


Rough IHusttative Model 

Can we make any simple mechanical model illustrative 
of ^s discontinuous kind of drop, or droppmg by steps ? 
Think of a marble rolling down a staircase. The analogy 
is not very close, but let us see if it serves at all. At the 
top it has a certain amount of energy, depending on the 
motion with which it is rolling toward the edge, and on 
its height above the ground. When it comes to the edge 
It ^bles over and acquires speed m its descent, so that 
It IS movmg more rapidly than before; but the blow, 
when it steikes, makes a noise and, therefore, gets rid of 
some of the energy. It then goes on dropping from step 
to step, losing a little every time but gaining more than it 
loses, until it arrives at the bottom. 

J£ the staircase were made drcular, like a conical pyra- 
mid cut mto steps, and if the marble was running r^d 
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the steps in a sort of spiral, and if the risers between 
the steps increased in depth from the top downwards, 
and if it could bounce over some of the stq)8, then 
we should have a vet^' rough unsatisfactory model of 
our orbits with a particle travelling continually downwards, 
losing potential energy as it went, but gaining kinetic 
energy. A rough and unsatisfactory model, but one which 
does su gg est a discontinuous kind of fall, and also the 
CTiissinn of radiant energy in the form of sound or vibration 
e\-ery time there is an impact; the impacts getting more 
and more violent as it approaches the bottom. 

To make the rough analogy less incomplete we might 
picture to ourselves a number of marbles on the conicd 
staircase, one on each step, and each revolving round^in 
fairly stable condition due to a slight groove or dqiression 
round the step; and then we might picture another marble 
thrown in on the top, which would precipitate the fast over 
the edge and take its place. That one would pr^pitate 
the second; and so on to the bottom, like the brjcks set 
up on end called “ sending Jack for mustard ” And we 
mgU think of all these catastrophes as occurring n^y 
simultaneously, in which case the loss of energy would be 
represented by a compotmd clang or a group of spec^m 
lines. But in the atom case we are not dealing with a stngte 
atom, we are dealing with a multitude; so that som^ 
them may be in one condition and some m anothw. me 
compound spectrum does not emanate from a sing e a 
but from a large number; and the intensitj' of Ae 
Knes are regulated by rather ^^^truse considerations of 
probability, based on temperature and other phj 
conditions. 



CHAPTER XIV 

HETORN TO ELECTRONS AND ATOMS AND QHAOTA 

It does not follow that all possible orbits contain an 
electron revolving in them; many of them are only 
possible, not actual, paths. Electrons have choice, of many 
paths, and may occupy some and not others. In a hydro- 
gen atom, for imtance, the paths are many, but the electron 
is only one. Shall it take one of the innar or outer paths ? 
They are labelled, from inner to outer, if, £., M, etc., or 
I, 2, 3, etc., and in any selected hydrogen atom any one of 
these may be occupied. 

When an electron jumps down from one ring or orbit 
to another, it emits wave energy at a frequency of vibration 
depending on the step it has t^en; the amoimt of energy 
emitted being also proportional to Ae step. The difiFerent 
orbits are characterised by different energies, which are 
inversely as the radii. And the radii are aU difiFerent. So 
the frequencies of vibration characteristic of the different 
drops ^1 likewise be all different. Hence the multiplicity 
of possible lines in the spectrum whenever the possible 
orbits are brought into use and made actual. 

The remarkable thing about these possible orbits is their 
lack of continuity, the absence of anything connecting 
them, or apparently 'of anything between them. Why 
does an electron jump from one to another and then settle 
down? The evidence that it does so is clear, because 
that hypothesis corresponds to the phenomena observed, and 
accurately accounts for the hues in the spectrum, with re- 
markable precision. But what the peculiarity in the interior 
of the atom may be, which permits or enforces this discon- 
tinuous behaviour, is at present unknown. Nor do we know 
why anything less than a complete jump either never occurs, 
or never produces any perceptible effect. An electron either 
jumps and emits a quantum of energy, or it does nothing. 
It 18 unrespomive to any stimulus too weak to precipitate it 
trim one orbit to another. Ordinary perturbations and oscil- 
lations do not seem to occur, or do not eschibit themselves. 

*35 
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To realise the kind of conditions which make such 
response at a critical point alone possible, it may help if 
we think of other discontinuities or quanta-like operations 
in ordinary life. 


Ordinary Examples of Discontmuiiy 

To illustrate further the kind of discontinuity which 
the quantum represents, by examples drawn from very 
ordinaty experience, one might use illustrations like this. 
A block or pillar set up on a table can be upset by a cntical 
force applied to it horizontally at a sufficient elevation; 
but any force less than that, applied at the same point, 
need not cause any disturbance, and certainly will not 
upset it. The upset is a sudden or discontinuous result 
achieved by a d^nite force; and any force ^eater than 
the critical value can do no more than upset it, unless it 
is a blow violent enough to topple it over a second time. 
If we could only detect a topple-over, and nothing less, we 
might say it was regulated by quanta. 

Or take an explosive substance, say ^npowder. A 
spark of sufficient suddenness will igmte it and produce 
a violent result; a stronger spark will do no more, but 
an unsuitable spark or flame will do noting. 

Or, again, take an example from agriculture. A seed 
thrown into the ground will germinate and produce a 
bush or tree of appropriate size. But half a seed would 
presumably decay and produce nothing. Indeed, sec s 
may be said to exist in quanta ; though of co^e a potato, 
which is not a seed but a tuber, may be effectively divi Jd, 
provided each portion contains the germmating quantum 

in the shape of the vesicle called an " ey^’ 

Again, a dock gives tune in quanta. The hands of 
clock do not move continuously, but in jerte . 
pendulum oscillates insuffidendy, so that the 
Ms, they do not progress at aU. If the pendulum is 
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swung more violently, the clock still goes at the same 
rate. The time-keeping quality depends, not on ampli- 
tude of the pendulum vibrations, but on their frequency. So 
impressed are some people with the discontinuous char- 
acter of clock indication that they have begun to suspect 
that time itself was discontinuous, just as some people 
were ready to suppose that en^gy its^ was discontinuous. 
But that is an entire mistake. Time knows nothing about 
the kind of instrument that we may use to measure it. 
Undoubtedly it flows quite continuously. We can indeed 
have continuous clocks, such as water-clocks, where time 
is measured by the amount of water which at rnns taut 
level flows through a small orifice. Or again, by King 
Alfred the Great’s legendary candles, which measured 
time by their burning down. 

Matter is discontinuous; and electricity, strange to say, 
is discontinuous. But time and space— and I should say 
the ^er— are continuous. So is energy in itself; though 
cartridges contain it in packets and liberate it in quanta. 
Atoms may do the same, and in that way confer a dis- 
continuous appearance on energy, or at least on radiated 
energy. 

The heavenly bodies are obviously discontinuous; and 
there must be some reason — which indeed has been partly 
ascertained— why they are so; and why matter is distri- 
buted in the large but limited masses that we call the stars, 
and not a^gated into one great lump by reason of 
gravitative attraction. 

An agent like^light certainly appears to be continuous; 
though some of its relations with electricity are so peculiar 
and sti^g that some have begun to suspect a kind of 
discontomty even in a wave front of fight. We must 
iMve this, therefore, as an open question. It is improb- 
able, but not impossible, that a wave front is discontinuous 
or spwkled. We must know more about the structure of 
the ether before we can decide questions of that kind. 
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Some of the above illustratioiis may serve to show that 
there is nothing altogether novel and perturbing in the 
idea of ph3^ical discontmuides like quanta. And every 
example of their detection m unexplored regions of enquiry 
must be helpful and instructive, and contributory to fiirtlier 
knowledge to a remarkable degree. We may not in evety 
case understand the reason why any particular quantum 
should exist. We certainly do not fully understand it in 
the emission and absorption of radiation. But we can be 
content for the present with the acceptance of the fact— 
so it be a fact — ^and hope for fiirther light on the theory in 
good time. Maxwell’s discovery that light was an electro- 
magnetic phenomenon, and shall we say J. J. Thomson’s 
discovery that electricity was discontinuous, are mamfest 
clues tending to diminish our surprise at finding a dis- 
continuity when the interaction between an electron and 
the ether occurs, an interaction which is known to be 


responsible for the emission of light. 

X-Rays also furnish us with a further very instruefave 
example. Evety pulse of X-tsp is generated by the 
sudden stoppage of an electron. In a highly rarefied 
vacuum-tube, such as was introduced by Sir WiUiam 
Crookes, a torrent of electrons is projected from the cathode 
at enormous speeds ; and then on striking a massive target 
they are suddenly stopped. Every stopped elytron ^its 
a pulse of X-rays; somewhat as a camon ball ® 

sheet of steel armour emits a flash of light. Hence 
manifestly have a discontinuous origin; and th<y ca^ 
with them the marks of this origin; for when they 
on a suitable substance they are able to eject an elertr 
from it, having in its speed and general behaviour m^y 
% the characteristics of the electron whose st^Wg^^- 
ated the rays. And the strange thing is n 

X-ray, generated by the stoppage of an f^eetr^ wiA 

given amount of energy, ^ eject “ bfr^on 

tically the same amount of energy, even when, y 
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of distance of travel and other enfeeblements, its own 
energy has grown so weak that one would not have expected 
it to be competent to do anything so energetic. But 
through all its enfeeblement it retains traces of its origin : 
we may liken it to 'a small seed which has undergone many 
vicissitudes and never seemed very strong; for a seed, if it 
fructifies at all, is able to reproduce a plant of the same 
kind as that which originated it : it can do either that or 
nothing. And radiation quanta are m somewhat the same 
predicament. 

In a paper read before Section A of the British Associa- 
tion at Edinburgh, in 1921, Professor C. G. Darwin briefly 
summarised the main outlines of the quantum rule or 
theory as follows : — 


** The essential feature of the theory is the existence of 
a univemal constant, the quantum h = 6*55 ^ 10“®’ erg 
sec., which in some way, not yet explained, controls ex- 
changes of energy. The simplest form of the rule is that 
if energy is exchanged with a system of frequency v vibra- 
tions per second, then it will be exchanged in amnnnt hv. 
Ihs application is at present only known for periodic systems. 
The photoelectric effect is the simplest case. Here light 
fells on a metal sirface and in the act electrons are em i tted 
TOth a high Velocity. Their energy is connected with the 
^quency of the light by the quantum relation. The same 
effect, enomiously enhanced, is found witih the Jf-rays, 
and here the converse effect is also found— that electrons 
of given energy can only excite X-rays of frequency below 
a certam amoimt. ^ 

“ It was in the radiation theoiy that Plandt discovered 
me quantim. It works in exactly the same way, though 
here comphcated by the conception of temperature. It 

Poincar6 proved that anytlmg even 
r^otely rraembimg the facts of radiation could oSy be 
explamed by precisely Planck’s ideas." ^ 



CHAPTER XV 


SPECTRUM LINES AS RELATED TO ORBITS 


Elementary Desaipiwe Siimnmy 


We can now summarise matters pretty simply for at any 
rate die simplest kind of atom. No atom can be simpler 
than the hydrogen atom; consisting as it does of one 
positively charged nucleus at the centre, and one negatively 
charged electron revolving round it, in one of the possible 
paths or permissible orbits which for some unknown reason 
surround the nucleus, and in any one of which the revolving 
particle can remain permanently curculating without loss 
of energy, so long as it is not disturbed. 

These possible paths or permissible orbits are Bohr’s 
fundamental contribution to the structure of the atim. 
They represent the kind of discontinuity or quantum relation 
which he was the first to introduce, or rather to discover 
He discovered the fact, and we are unable at present to 


assign the reason. 

The possible Bohr orbits may be numbered, st^ng from 
the centre, as i, a, 3, 4, and so on, their radii being i,h, 9, 
16 etc. *, and there are no intermediate orbits between them 
in which the particle is able to exist. If it leaves one orbit 
it must go to another. Or, of course, it may go amy 
altogether ; in which case the atom is no longer neutral, but 
is said to be “ iom'sed,” being broken up into two pomons, 
positive and negative respectively, of veipr 
tiiough of equal charge. The nucleus and an el^“ ^ 
separated, until under some influence they ^e-combine 

mL into a neutral atom. A certain amount of enei^i^rt 

be supplied to efiect this iomsation. The elec^n has as 
were to be tom or jerked out of one 
even if it only rises mto some outer orbit, or if 
energy is supplied it is jerked away altogeth^, and the at 

is ioSed;' to io». bang to posnble 

orbte H vrill be n»ie J^^loeeof to 

of the close inner ones. And it it is revoivuig 
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very large orbits, very little disturbance is wanted to remove 
It altogether : in that condition any kind of collision wiA 
other atoms is liable to separate it. Consequently, in 
ordinary hydrogen we must not ei^ect to find the outermost 
orbits occupied. They represent a possibility which is not 
utilised. The condition is too unstable for permmency. 
Separation is too easy. Only in a very rarefied condition of 
the gas, when collisions are infrequent, could we expect to 
find these very outer orbits sometimes occupied by the 
revolving particle. Such a condition of things might occur 
in a highly rarefied vacuum tube, or in a highly rarefied 
nebula, where the particles are comparatively few and far 
-between. In ordinary gas, as we know it, under atmospheric 
pressure, only the inner orbite could be occupied; and in 
the majority of cases it may well happen that most of the 
hydrogen atoms have their si^le electron revolvmg only in 
the innermost orbit of all. ' Iror there it is least subject to 
disturbing influences, and there it has a minimum amount 
of potential energy. To get it out of that orbit some energy 
must be supplied. It cannot get out of itself. It is like 
water at the bottom of a hill ; it may be running fast, but it 
caimot get up the hill again unless it is pumped. 

Some energy must be supplied to raise die particle from 
any inner orbit to any outer one. And, conversely, if the 
particle drops from any outer orbit to any inner one, some 
energy must be emitted or radiated away. 

The peculiarity is this : that if rac^tion of inadequate 
frequency of vibration is supphed, it cannot even change the 
particle from one orbit to the next, it will be ineffective and 
achieve nothing. The particle takes no notice of any but a 
whole quantum of energy. Conversely, unless the particle 
is able to drop from one orbit to the nrat, it emits no energy. 
It cannot emit less than a quantum. 

But we are not to suppose that the same amount of energy 
is needed for the step between every two consecutive orbits. 
The quanta are not all the same size. To remove a particle 
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from orbit i to orbit a needs a large quantum. To remove 
OTe from orbit 5 to orbit 6, quite a small quantum suffices. 
The quanta vary in size according to the rapidity of revolu- 
tion of the particle, or at least according to some rate of 
vibration connected with that rate of revolution. There is 
indeed a quantum constant, the thing which Planck called h. 
But to get the step of energy which will raise a particle out of 
any orbit, we must multiply this h by a characteristic rapidity 
or frequency, which is called v. So that the step of energy 
is bv. And the radiation which is emitted is found to have 
this same frequency of vibration; which determines, and 
is measured by, the position of its spectrum line. 

The spectrum lines, therefore, which are emitted by a 
particle disturbed from the innermost orbit represent a very 
rapid vibration, and will be high up in the ultra-violet part 
of the spectrum, or perhaps will be in the region •where ■ftc 
only know them as X-rays. On the other hand, the 
spectrum lines corresponding to some outer orbit, say the 
fourth, -will be far down in the spectrum below the red, the 
fourth being lower than the ^ird. The frequency of 
•vibration connected with the second orbit of tlie h3'drogen 
atom arc in the -visible part of the spectrum, and constitute 
the well-knotvn spectrum of hydrogen, -with lines in the red, 
the green, and the blue, called by Fraunhofer C, F, and G. 
These lines represent part of the scries belonging to the 
second orbit. The series belonging to tlie first orbit was 
predicted as far up in the ultra-violet, and was aftenvards 
observed by Lyman, and is knowm as the L3man senes; 
though the theory had accounted for, or at least expected, 
those lines before they were discovered. The scries asso- 
dated with the third orbit of h5’drogen is in the infra red, 
and had already been obsen'cd bj’ the spcctroscopist 
Faschen. Those hydrogen spectra arc the most familiar 
and typical scries, knonn to everybody who has looked 
into the subject at all. And they may stand as the t3'pe of 
what is to be expected in other cases 
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It should now be asked, however, if each set is connected 
with one orbit, why should they constitute a seiies of 
lines ? Why not only one line ? 

Well, if the particles all came from one place or one 
distance from the nucleus, and dropped thence, say, into 
the second orbit, their radiation would constitute one line. 
But they are not limited to one original place. They might 
drop from orbit 3 into orbit 2. But they could also drop 
from orbit 4 into orbit 2 ; or they might start from orbit 5. 
In other words, they may drop more than one step. And 
if they drop more than one step their quantum of radiation, 
and accordmgly their frequency of vibration, will be in- 
creased. Dropping from orbit 3 into orbit 2 gives the line 
C. Dropping from orbit 4 into orbit 2 gives the.hne F, 
while dropping from 5 to 2 gives the Ime G. This is for the 
best known case of hydrogen. If none of the atoms contain 
particles revolving in orbit 5, they naturally cannot drop 
thence ; and then the line G will not appear in the hydrogen 
spectrum. And if in the hydrogen under observation there 
are no particles revolving in any orbit outside 5, then no 
higher lines will appear. But if one takes hydrogen under 
such strongly agitated conditions, by reason say of hi gh 
temperature, that the atoms are nearly ionised, there ma y 
be particles in many of the outer orbits, and then we shall 
be able to get the higher lines of the series; as we do in 
what is called a spark spectrum,” where the disturbance 
caused by the spark is of ionising quality. The highest 
possible line of the vtsthk series will be got when the particle 
drops fom in^ty, that is, from any reasonably large dis- 
tmce, into orbit 2- And that is the termination or head of 
thrt seiies, such as was depicted in the diagram on page 117, 
and ft represents the highest frequency associated with orbit 
2. TMs series is denoted by the letter L. 

If we are to get lines higher than that, we must have 
parudes dropping from different distances into orbit i 
But then they will be lines belonging to a different series 
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altogether, the K series, and will be essentially of a much 
higher frequency. Orbit i is what usually gives the X-rays, 
or at any rate the high ultra-violet portion of tiie spectrum. 
The lowest line of this series will correspond to a drop from 
a to I. The next line will be a drop from 3 to I. The next 
line from 4 to i . And the head of ^e series will be given by 
the drop from in&iity to 1 ; that is to say, when an ionised 
or separated electron drops m and becomes part of the 
system again. An ionised or separate electron 'droppmg 
in will alwa}^ give the head line of the series : — ^the top 
series if it drops into orbit i, a middle series if it drops into 
orbit 2, a lower series if it drops into orbit 3 ; and so on 
To make this quite clear, then, we can say that the series 
is determined by the orbit into which a particle drops; wMe 
the position of a line m the senes is determmed by the radius 
of the orbit whence it drops. The lowest line represents a 
drop from one orbit to the next. The high^t line, or hwd 
of the series, corresjjonds to a drop from infinity, or the 
reunion of an ionised partide. ^ 

The same sort of thing may be said for absorption. For 
just as the sudden movements of electrons ratate radiation 
of definite frequency, so the supply of radiation from ^ 
outside source, at definite frequency, exdtes a jump ot 
electrons. Absorption or gain of energy makes th^ jump 
outwards, but unless the right frequency is supphed 
will not jump at all. To make a partide jump <mt of orbit i 
needs a very high frequency of vibration, ultra-violet at 
least, and perhaps X-rays. The 

for a given orbit depends on the atomic mraber of toe 
particular chemical dement to wHch the ato® ^don^. 1 o 
Lke it jump out of orbit 2, in the case of 

Suem^ of visible light may suffice , But unless the n^t 
frSuen? IS supplied, notbmg wodd happen, and no 
raffiation would be absorbed; it would simply 
Under what conditions, then, can radiation of 
qu«^beXorb«I? Suppose sod. • 
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correspond to a particle in orbit 6. There may be no particle 
in orbit 6, or in any orbit outside that. In that case there 
would be nothmg able to absorb the radiation, and no effect 
would be produced : nothing would happen, the atom 
would take no notice. But indeed m normal hydrogen, as 
we know it, there may be no particle in orbit 3, or even in 
orbit a; no such particle in any of the atoms, or not in 
any such niunber of atoms as would enable observation 
to be made. In that case, then, nothmg would happen 
dther. 

But every neutral hydrogen atom must contain its one 
electron somewhere. And the probability is that they will 
all contain their electron in orbit i, because that is the place 
where the residual potential energy is least, and where an 
electron may have settled down in permanent fas binn. 
The only kind of radiation which can eject it out of that orbit 
is the high ultra-violet kind, which has some relation to the 
revolution frequency of that orbit. If a quantum of this 
particular kind of radiation is supplied, Ae particle will 
jump from orbit i to some outer orbit, depending on 
wheAer energy of Ae right j&requency is supplied. And if 
radiation of sufficient rate of vibration is supplied, it will 
jump avray altogeAer, or Ae atom will be ionised. 

The question naturally arises, Can an electron drop 
below Ae innermost or K orbit ? If it did it would have 
apparently to drop into Ae nucleus, for Acre is no inter- 
metote stopping place, unless we allow fractions. If any 
ration of excessively high frequency is ever observed it 
might be called f radiation, and it is understood that Prof. 
Barkla is lookmg for it ; having already found an odd and 
unexpected discontinuity which demands explanation. But 
what the eiqila^tion is, and wheAer Acre really is any J 
raAation, remains for future discovery and announcement. 
The nearest approach to it at present is Ae gamma 
radiation, which is emitted by a convulsion of Ae nucleus. 

I suggest that gamma rays due to spontaneous ionisation 
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may be the head of a J series, and that the rest of the 
series exhibits itself as secondary and softer gamma rays. 


Dutance of Stars 

A very curious application of the fact that fresh lines 
appear under ionisation, has been made to determine the 
othervrase immeasurable distance of the further stars and 
star clusters, — objects which seemed at one time hopelessly 
b^ond human measurement. From the appearance of 
lines in the spectrum, and their relative intensity, it is 
possible to infer the state of ionisation in the source which 
emitted the lines, that is in the star or duster or nebula, 
and rTiiig to form an estimate of its temperature and absolute 
brightness. By comparing its absolute brightness viith its 
apparent brightness, we can get a measure of its distance. 
This method was tested by application to objects of known 
distance, and was then extended to objects of unknown 
distance. The great star duster in Hercules, which pro- 
foundly stirred the interest of Sir Wm. Herschd, is thus 
estimated to be at a distance of 36,000 hght years} while 
some other objects are reckoned still further away, ewn m 
much as a quarter milKon light years in the depths d 
space. This is a remarkable application of a detailed study 
of the enhanced lines due to ionisation by h^t, or to 
excessive rarefaction, or both; and, to understand it furthff, 
recent astronomical and spectroscopic papers rnust oe 
studied. The determination of distance by a meAod whose 
vaUdity is irrespective of distance, which ^ ® 

applied successfully to the most hopdessly 
oWects, serves as an iltastiation of die way in whi* aroto 

Xn^ets are able to piess eveiy item of new knowledge 
into the service of thdr splendid science. 



CHAPTER XVI 


DIAGRAM REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ABOVE ELEMENTARY 
SUMMARY ABOUT THE HYDROGEN ATOM 

I AM now going to repeat lie plotting of spectrum lines 
depicted in Fig. 7 (page 1 17) in a rather more elaborate way, 
so as to show not only the distribution of the lines in the 
hydrogen spectrum, but also the way in which they originate, 
that is to say, the orbits from which they respectively drop. 
I might draw the orbits as circles; but I prefer to treat 
them as different levels in the atom. I<evel surfaces, as we 
know, are always curved in reality ; the smface of the ocean, 
for instance, or of water in a basin for that matter, is spherical 
though it is commonly thought of as dat. And the diagram 
is rather simpler to look at if we do not attempt to make a 
picture of it, but merely draw the different lev^. 

The lowest level corresponds to the nucleus, which we will 
not attempt to deal with in this diagram, but simply consider 
as the lowest level. Above it comes the level of orbit i, 
at some distance which we may take as our unit for vertical 
plotting. At the level 4 comes orbit number a At the 
level 9,’ orbit number 3 ; and at the level 16, orbit number 
4. The diagram would get confused if I introduced more 
of the orbits; so they must be understood. 

Horizontally are plotted the frequencies of vibration of 
the different lines in the spectrum. They are plotted to 
scale with the numbers attached, reckoning from the zero 
point, on any convenient scale. Three series of lines (K, L 
and M) are represented. The first, which is of high fre- 
quency, on the right of the diagram ; the second, of mprlinm 
frequenqr, in the middle; and the third, of lower frequency, 
on the left. The numbera attached to these lines (written 
along the bottom level) are 7 and 16 for the third series; 
20, 27, and 36 for the second series; and 108, 128, 135, and 
144 for die first series. The lines are spaced out in accord- 
ance TOth these numbers, though tibey are not drawn only as 

lines, but as arrows— for a reason which will be manifest 
directly. 


*47 
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The lettering of the lines, A, B, C, etc., corresponds \rith 
the lettering on page 117. It would confuse the figure to 
draw the lines D, E, F, etc. ; so only the head of the series, 
Z, is drawn. The others are merely indicated, in the space 
betn'een C and Z. 
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amw. An equal amount irf irork is required to lei eise its motion 

So for there is not much difference between this diagim 
and that in Fig. 7. But now comes the m^g of 
arrows. They are the important tilings. They «pr^ 
the dropping of an electron from one level to 
Their lei^ does not mean anything particular, but tt 
feather of the arrow shows whence the electron has come, 
and the head of the arrow shows whither it 
each arrow stretches from the level of the source. 
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orbit, to the terminal orbit in which it takes up its new 
position. We see, for instance, that the line Ai is emitted 
by an electron which drops from levd 2 to level i . The line 
in the same series called is the result of a drop from 3 
to 1. The line Ci is emitted by an electron which has 
dropped from 4 to i . The next line (not fully shown) would 
have dropped from 5 to i. And so on; till you come to 
the final Ihie of the series (the one labelled Z), which has 
dropped from infinity, that is from some yar^ above the 
paper. These are all the lines in the first series — ^the high 
frequency or ultra-violet series. And the numbers below 
them represent not only the frequencies of the lines, but also 
the energies emitted per atom by the respective drops. This 
series is technically known as the K series. And the line 
Z in the K series is the highest possible for any given atom. 
The number 144 represents the energy of this drop; and 
it also represents the energy of ionisation, that is to say, the 
energy which must be supplied to an dectron at the level ■ 
1 in order to throw it out of the atom altogether, to fling it 
to infinity. If the energy supplied, instead of bdng 144, 
is only 135, then the dectron would be tossed up on to the 
fourth levd ; and if only 128 is supplied, it will dimb to 
the third level; while 108 would only toss it up to the 
second. Anything less than 108 will do nothing to an atom 
on the fot levd : there is no place at which it could rest. 
If it is disturbed at all, it returns instantaneously, producing, 
so far as we know, no perceptible effect. The numbers 
giv^, 108 to 144, represent the effective quantity of energy 
which can be absorbed by an dectron in the first orbit, just 
as they also represent the energies which a returning dectron, 
returnmg from one or other of the different levels, would 
give out on reaching the firat orbit. 

Now attend to the second series, technically known as 
the L series of spectrum lines. The lowest linp. B, corre- 
spon^g to the frequency and energy 20 (on the same scale 
as before), is the result of a drop from the third level to the 
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second. A drop fiom the fourth level to the second will 
give the line C, of frequency and energy represented by 27. 
The next line, not shown or only just mdicated, would have 
the frequency 30'24. The next one 32. And so on, till 
you come to the head of the series, which represents the 
ionisation energy for electrons at the second l^el; or the 
frequency enutted or absorbed by a transit to or from the 
second level from or to inhnity, with the frequency and the 
energy 36; which is a quarter of the ionisation energy 
required by a particle in orbit i. 

The third senes of lines, rather lower down the scale, and 
below the red of the visible spectrum, hardly needs further 
eiqilanation. The lowest, or C Ime, corresponds to a drop 
between consecutive levels. The other hnes proceed with 
exactly the same intervals as in the other cases. ^ And the 
head of the series, Z, represents the drop from infinity to 
the third level. Or convMsely, the iomsation energy at 
the third level. 

The whole diagram should riow be clear, and to show any 
more would be merely confusing. 



CHAPTER XVII 

ELEMENTARY QUANTITATIVE SUMMARY 

So far we have dealt with the simplest kind of atom in a 
descriptive manner,’ without much calculation. But we 
can now introduce Bohr’s nummcal relation between the 
orbits, and become more definite. In the series of possible 
paths or permissible orbits, which we numbered i, a, 3, 4, 
etc., these numbers do not represent their radii. Their 
radii do not increase in arithmetical progression. Suc- 
cessive radii are represented by the square numbers, i, 4, 
9, 16, 25, etc. And accordingly the total (expended or 
negative) energy corresponding to each orbit — which we 
know to be inversely as the distance, that is inversely as the 
radius of the orbit, in accordance with Newton’s laws — 
will be represented by the series of reciprocals of those 
square numbers. In other words, if the total energy 
associated with orbit number i is called i, the total 
energy in orbit number 2 will be J. So that the step of 
energy from i to 2 wiU be f . Again, the energy in number 
3 wi|l be i/9th. So that the step or difference of energy 
from I to 3 will be 8/9ths. While the energy of the step 
from 2 to 3 will be i/4th— i/9th, that is to say, 5/36*5, or 
roughly about i/yth. 

The energy in orbit 4 will be i/i6th, so that to make the 
particle jump from i to 41 its energy must be 
supplied to it. A very little more therefore would enable it 
to escape dtogether. And accordingly, when the right IftnH 
of energy is supplied, some of *e particles do escape. But 
not all of them. Some may rise temporarily into lii gTiPr 
orbits and then drop back again; thereby giving the line 
of the spectrum corresponding to the drop. Hence if we 
want to see these lines we must put the gas under ionising 
conditions. And then we may be pretty sure that while 
some of the atoms are ionised altogether, others will be left 
in intermediate stages, whence their mutual perturbations 
and collisions may drive them back; and most probably 

th^ will go back into the normal state, the most stable and 

*51 
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permanent condition, represented by their occupying orbit 
number r. Such an ionised gas would have some iTind of 
absorptive quality restored to it. For some of the outer 
orbits which had previously been empty would now be 
occupied by a partide endowed with a slowness which makes 
it capable of absorbing light of even moderate frequency. 

Consider now for a moment, not the energy only, but the 
frequency or rapidity of revolution of the particles in the 
different orbits, and at what speed they are revolving. For 
simplicity we may as well take each orbit as circular; diough 
as far as the theory goes, it might equally well be elliptical, 
in which case what we call its radius would mean its 
semi-axis major. But to deal with elliptic orbits numerically 
is more complicated, because the speed is diffsrent in dif- 
ferent parts of the orbit ; so that we should have to be more 
careful in specification. For illustrative purposes it is 
sufficient to think of circular orbits. the speed in a 

circular orbit will be the circumference divided by the time 
of revolution. And the time of revolution will be d^endrat 
on the radius, or distance from the centre, in accordanctf with 
Kepler’s Third Law; or, what is the same thing, Newton’s 
Law that the centripetal force is equal to the attraction : 

r P' 


or 7.^8 = = a constant. 

That shows how the speed is related to the radius. And 
smce the ladii go as the square numbers we cm eajy 
-reckon how the speeds go. Tley tnU 1» ^ 

simple numbers, that is to say, i, h h t' 
frequencies, or reciprocals of the time-penod will be as foe 

inverse cubes, i/ 8 th, 1/27*. fo 

much higher frequency is necessary to disturb a 
one of theinner orbits than in one of the out^ o^. ^ ' 

particles in the outer orbits ate so easily disturbed that they 
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are seldom found there. The only reason why you do not 
disturb a particle in the outer orbit is because under ordinary 
circumstances it is not there. You may find it there in 
very rarefied air, and you may find it in ionised gas. Other- 
wise you need not expect any phenomenon connected with 
its disturbance to appear. Particles in number i orbit 
are always present; at least in the greater number of the 
atoms. That is their normal position. But then they are 
very stable there, and not easily perturbed. Nothing but 
direct violence, such as the impact of a projectile, or else 
a quantum of radiation of adequate frequency, is able to 
perturb them. 


Absolute Values 

We are not limited, however, to the dTsc ussion of the 
proportional relation existing among the frequencies and 
the energies in the different orbits; we can reckon their 
absolute values, in terms of constants measurable in the 
laboratory, especially in terms of the Balmer constant B 
and the Planck constant h. 

For we know that the frequency associated with die step, 
say, from orbit 2 to orbit 4, is 

• = sQ-T6)- 

And we know that the amoimt of energy associated with 
the same step is hv, that is to say, that the step of energy 
is equal to r 

This important expression is general. All that differs 
about It m different cases is the numerical part. A more 
general value would be denoted by 
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The amount of energy that has to be supplied to take an 
electron from orbit i to orbit zjsBhii — J). And this is 
the amoimt of energy which will be emitted when the reverse 
step is taken. The amount of energy required to shift 
a particle from orbit 2 to orbit 3 is Bh — ^). And this 
also will be the amount of energy emitted when a partide 
drops back from 3 to 2, the frequency of the radiation emitted 
being that corresponding to Fraunhofer’s line C, the lowest 
line in the second series. Of course, the actual amount of 
energy that goes to form this line will depend on how many 
electrons are performing this evolution. That is not a 
matter that we can discuss further here. The question of 
probabilities enters into the intensity or brightness of the 
various hnes. We must be sure that there are particles in 
orbit 3 before they can drop out of it. If veiy few of the 
atoms contain such particles, the corresponding line wiU 
be feint. And if any of them drop to orbit i, thg^ would 
not give line C at all, but a line in the ultra-violet. 

Return from this digression to the step of energy from 


any one orbit to any other. It is, we see, always eiipressioie 
by Bh multiplied by a certain relation among integers, the 
difference of the reciprocals of two squares. Let us con- 
sider then the amount of energy needed to turn a part^e 
out of orbit i into any of the outer orbits. It will either 
be Bh (I - i) or Bh (i - i) or Bh (r - *) smd ro on. 
Hence how much energy is needed to get it out 
A very little more suffices, namely, Bh (i - -fe)* ^ . 

simply Bh. That gives the amount of ^ergy nf “d t 
ejcrt the particle from orbit i, and^e it out 

^together. In other words, J5A is the m^um lo^^on 

Ser^per atom, the energy needed to 
BonSd hydrogen with no electrons m any of fee 
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and consequently are seldom there. But they must be there 
in order to give the corresponding lines in the spectrum. 
Hence it is that the spectrum of hydrogen differs under 
different conditions. And hence it is that by choosing the 
conditions carefully, Professor R. W. Wood, of Baltimore, 
looking at hydrogen in a vacuum tube far away from the 
disturbing influences of the electrodes, was able to see 
spectrum lines in great number, such as are not often seen, 
representmg droppings of particles from a multitude of 
outer orbits into orbit number 2; since it is only orbit 
number 2 which would give the right series of frequencies 
for ordinary eye-vision. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

OTHER ATOMS 


So far we have dealt only with the simplest possible 
kind of atom, the hydrogen atom, with a single nucleus 
and a single revolving particle. When we come to other 
atoms, with a compound nucleus and many revolving 
electrons, the conditions become more complicated and the 
theory less simple. Each atom has an atomic number, which 
we will call N, which specifies the positive charge on the 
nucleus and the corresponding number of planetary 


electrons. The aggregate charge of the compound nucleus 
is Ne, and this is neutralised so far as outside the atom is 
concerned by the N revolving electrons, to which we may 
try to apply a modified sort of gravitational theory, for 
they are Iflce planets revolving round an extra massive star 
and interfering with or perturbing each other. Extra- 
ordinary progress has been made, but there is much more 
to be done. It is hardly possible at present to de^fuUy 
even with the atom next most simple to hydrogen, namely, 
the helium atom; which has a double nuclear charge, and, 
in the normal condition, two electrons revolving round it. 
But an odd possibility now presents itself, namely, 
of the electrons may be absent. The helium may be half 
ionised; not reduced to nothing but the nucleus, but 
reduced to the double nucleus and a single electron, so that 
perturbations will be absent. In that case, the smge 
dectron will find itself as if under the influence of a hydrogen 
nudeus of double power, and may thus be tempted to enut 
a spectrum very like a hydrogen spectnra as of® 
series. That is indeed exactly what it does. It gives a 
spectrum so like an exceptional kind of 
Imig time it was thought to be hydrogen. And ihe 
of Professor Bohr was necessary to drapher its 
and dedde that though its lines 

auasi-hydrogen series, yet they were due not to hy*og® a 

roS Suo-* £* which 

Fowler subsequently completdy verified. But 

* 5 ® 
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rather puzzling, because the series does not appear in 
ordinary helium. The helium has to be half ionised; and 
consequendy it only appears when hydrogen is present. 
Hence no wonder it was thought to be due to hydrogen. 
It is thus in a manner indirecdy due to hydrogen; but it is 
only due to the hydrogen’s ionising power. The spectrum 
its^ emerges from ^e helium atom; an electron in a 
helium orbit behaving like an electron in an intermediate 
and impossible half-way orbit of hydrogen. For though it 
has a double rv\ because of the double central attraction, 
this is not obvious. Its rv or moment of momentum is 
just the same as in hydrogen. This quantity proceeds by 
steps or quanta, or what we called A\ and its quanta 
are just the same m helium as in hydrogen ; the same indeed 
in every atom of the senes. It is independent of the atomic 
number or nuclear charge N. The orbital radii will be more 
crowded together, for they depend mversely upon iV, 
but the velocities are directly proportional ta N\ so, from 
the product tv, N cancels out. The energies and frequencies 
are pmportional to iV®. Hence when we observe an JV®- 
fold frequency, we need not attribute it to a hydrogen atom 


with impossible fractionally-numbered orbital radii n -1- 


I 

w 


but to an N times strengthened nucleus, \nth its orbital 
angular momenta, and radii, and everytiiing, in regular 
integral succession as usual. 

We return to this subject of ionised helium in Chapter 
XXIV. 


Partial Treatment of Heavy Atoms 

Of a complex atom, the innermost orbit, and the K 
spectrum correspopding thereto, are likely to be much 
simpler than any of the others, since those others will be 
complicated by including the orbits of other electrons. In 
any outer orbit, that is in any but the innermost one, the 
radius vector, as it sweeps over areas, sweeps not over free 
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space but over space containing singular points, which are 
electrical charges. The field of force th^efore contains 
not only attraction, but repulsion too. The repulsion 
exercised by these distributed charges tends to diminish 
the attractive force of the central nucleus. But it is only 
those which are swept over by the radius vector which are 
really effective, or, so to speak, troublesome. Hence to the 
innermost orbit this complication does not apply, or only 
applies in very minor degree because of the discontinuous 
character of distribution of the particles outside. 

The rapidity of revolution in the innermost orbit of aii 
atom of high atomic number iV, depending as it does upon 
iV®, will be very high. And accordingly its radiations are 
only likely to be known to us as A’-rays. For hydrogen 
indeed its K spectrum comes into what is recogmsed 
as an ultra-violet portion of the luminous spectrum; 
because for hydrogen N is only'i. But for all the other 
elements it is much higher. Even for helium it is four times 
higher. While for uranium it will be 92® or 8464 times as 
high as for hydrogen. 

But, high or low, it is likely to be the simplest spectrum 
which heavy atoms can emit. X-Ray spectra are toown to 
have fairly simple laws : and it was this which ena e 
Moseley to measure fV with such certainty, and to 
the staircase of elements with equal steps The la er 0 
frequency is climbed, by the different elemente of Je atomic 
series, in regular steps of equal magnitude. An e ^ 
in the spectrum correspond to the atomic mim er. 
atomic number, and therefore the nuclear charge, , 
by the square root of the X-ray frequency. , ^ 

simplicity and regularity of the X-ray 

enabled Moadq. « <?>■*“ 



at^o wdght: and OM may aro have diHerent atonu 


'V. 
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weights for one and the same chemical dement. But the 
nuclear change determines the atomic number, and that 
determines the number of revolving dectrons ; and naturally 
it is always an mteger. That is what Mosdey proved. 

And now, as we may remark inddentally, strange to say, 
Aston has proved that atomic wdghts are integers too, up 
to a certain limit of accuracy, bdng all of them simple 
multiples of hydrogen in the bound condition— that is to 
say, the condition in which we encounter it hypothetically in 
the nudeus of hehum; and, less hypothetically because 
more demonstrably, as it is encountered in the nudeus of 
many of the other dements. 

The clear experimental demonstration of the integer 
value of atomic wdghts proves that all atoms are built up 
of protons and dectrons. The atomic wdght counts and 
expresses the number of protons in the mir.Tftns, — ^not the 
unbalanced or effectivdy charged ones only, but the total 
number. Electrons add a httle to atomic wdght, but very 
little, because they have so little inratia or substance. The 
massiveness of a proton is surprising. 

We may return to this when we deal with helium and 
other atoms more in detail,— and espedally if and when 
we ever deal with the properties of Ether,— but will now 
attend to absolute and not merdy rdative or proportional 
values for the different atomic quantities and 
spectrum frequendes. 


What can be done with atoms heavier than hydrogen and 
helium is hinted at at the end of Chap. XXI, page 176, and 
at the end of Chap. XXIII, page 185. 


« 



CHAPTER XIX 


ABSOLUTE VALUE OF THE HADIATION-EREQOENCY OR CALCULA- 
TION OF THE BALMER OR SO-CALLED RYDBERG CONSTANT 


Hitherto we have said that the frequency of vibration 
responsible for the occurrence of a sharp line in a spectruin 
was proportional to a difference of reciprocals of squares 
of integers; or, as we wrote it in Chaps. X and XYII, 
that the frequency — or reciprocal of wave-length multiplied 
by the velocity of light — was equal to 


•(r0- 


We have already dealt with the numerical portion of this 
expression, and must now concentrate on its absolute 
value, that is, on a determination of the constant S, which — 
either as £ or as Blc — ^is known as Rydberg’s or Bateer’s 
constant. By applymg veiy simple dynamical considera- 
tions, sudi as we have now rather daboratdy paved the 
way for, we may hope to calculate the value of constmt, 
in terms of the fundamental d^ical and mediamcal 
units, in absolute measure. In this we shall be foHowmg 

Prof. Bohr. . .. . 

Now Bohr surmised that when atomic energy was radiateo 
monochromatically, or as a definite spectrum hne, its 
emission was due to the drop of an electron from the 
possible orbit inside an atorn to the n* But he also assum^, 
what Rutherford had succeeded in demonstrating, that the 
orbit was described about a centre of force cona^r^ ot ^ 
opposite charge of dectriaty in accordarice 
fomard electrical attraction subject to the law of 
It is. therefore, possible to apply 
'considerations to the revolving elec^n; or, 
to assume a circular orbit as the stable one and equate the 
centrifugal force to the electric attraction, 

Ee, 
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where an electron of charge e and mass m is revolving, in 
a drcle of radius / witih angular velocity o> = vJt', about 
a central nucleus, of charge E and mass M, at a distance r. 
The distance r is measured from the small mass rn to the 
centre of the big mass M; while the distance r' is measured 
from tn to the centre of gravity of the two masses, the 
stationary point about which they are both revolving. 

The two distances r and r' are very nearly the same, if M 
is much bigger than m; but r' really has to be measured to 
their common centre of gravity. For about that centre 
they are both revolving, m with radius r', and M with 
radius r", such that »' + r" = r, and r'/r" = M/m. 

Whence^ = M^. 

y M 

This entmls a little correction, which, though always 
small, is not insignificant except for the heavier atoms. 
In hydrogen, M is about 1840 times m; and the simplest 
way in practice to apply the correction is to consider that 
m is not exactly the mass of an electron, but, in the case of 

hydrogen, ^g^th of that mass; and, in general, to interpret 

the symbol m in the formula as th of the true m. 

M + m 

This will avoid the necessity of repeating this t rifling but 
significant correction in future formulae. And we can write 
the above equation, with the understanding that the 
corrected value of m is to be used, 

Tnr^a^ = Ee/K. 

The only thing finder to explain is the constant K. It 
IS Faraday’s dielectric constant, and represents the con- 
^tion b^een matter and electricity— an unknown con- 
^t of the eAer of space. It is not usual to wnte it, but 
o it I for vacuum, which is the convention of the 
e ectrostatic ^tem of units. It is interesting to note that 
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on the left-hand side of the above equation all the quantities 
are mechanical, or concerned with matter, whereas on the 
right-hand side they are electrical, or concerned with ether. 
We cannot rationally equate such quantities together with- 
out introducing some equivalent for thte at-present unknown 
constant K\ though conventionally and henceforward, we 
may often omit such reconciling constant, with the caution 
that if K be the constant omitted the units employed must 
be of the electrostatic, not the magnetic, kmd. 

Similarly in astronomy we may omit to wnte the other 
constant y, which is not so purely an ether constant, since 
it is a matter-cther-constant, the one govenung gravitation; 
but when we call y == i, we have to remember that our 
units of mass thenceforth must be gravitational units. 
It is alwajrs well to remember the emstence of the eth»- 
constants y, K, /*, c; gravitational, electrical, magnetic, 
and luminiferous; and in theoretical work it is unwise to 
ignore them. But for practical exposition, and short-hand 

work generally, It is permissible. „ ,r i » 

The above centnfugal-force equation is virtually Kepler s 
Third Law, and may now be written 

wiro® = Ee (*) 


That is ordinary dynamics. But we know that Bohr 
postulated an atomic or quantum character for moment 
of momentum, which we wrote as 

mor = nA, 


where « is an integer chararteristic of 
under consideration, and A Ae 

principle.” Let us write the two equations similarly, 

= Ee) 
tin^o) = « 4 ) 
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and then apply ordinary algebra; so as to deduce at once, 
quite simply, from these two equations, values for the speed 
and orbital radii of the revolving electron in any (n®) 
possible orbit of the hydrogen atom : — 


ro) = o = 


tiA 


Eetn 


E^ehn 


Showing, by the way in which » occurs in the three expres- 
sions, that the velocities in successive orbits proceed as the 
harmonic series, 

ii i. ii etc.; 

that the radii of successive orbits proceed as the squares. 


. 1, 4, 9, 16, etc.; 

while *the angular velocities or frequency of revolution 
proceed as the inverse cubes, 

’drt ife* etc. 


This last is very interesting, for it may be remembered 
(see Chap. XI, p. lai) that we found a numerical inverse 
cube before, for the slowest of the spectral lines, the one 


corresponding to ~ '^^hen « was big; for it 

then approached the value 2/«®. 


It looks as if the angular vdocity or frequency of revolu- 
tion corresponded with this lowest kind of frequency of 
radiation. Let us assume that, and try to get the absolute 
frequency constant from it; for the indeterminate and 


arbitrary » will then disappear. We have denoted this 
constant by B because I think it should be known as 


Balmer’s constant ; for Ritz’s and Rydberg’s work, however 
admirable, was surely based on fialmer’s discovery of the 
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law of the main hydrogen series. And we have written 
for the frequency of radiation, in general, 






So now wc have these two expressbns ; — 

For the lowest frequency of radiation in outermost orbit, 

and for the frequency of revolution in any orbit, 


0) 

2ir 


'' asr«M®' 


Let the two frequencies for some one orbit be the same, 
then 


5- 




1 — , 

N 

a remarkable expression which, being constant, must 
apply not only to one but to every orbit, and which, 
correct, could not possibly come out right by chance. U 
it be tested, by inserting the expenmentdly 
values for E, e, m and A, or as it is commonly c^ed hjzv, 
on the one side, and the observed position of Imes in the 

spectrum as fixed by ^ ^ 

exactly. So exactly that m the case of hydrogen w must 

S;ful to use, not «, but the corrected value « - 

f I + My That is to say, the agreement is even closer than 
\ mJ 

I part in 1840 (cf. p. 1^9)* aa thp coefficient 

The constant 5 was at first known only 

of the numerical part of the 

frequencies of vibration correspondmg to aU the spec 
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Unes; but now it is accounted for, rationally and dyna- 
mically, on orthodox electrical and mechanical principles, 
given only a definite fundamental assumption and intro- 
ducing the quantum. 

This evaluation of the Balmer or Rydberg constant by 
pure dynamics was a tremendous triumph for Professor 
Bohr, and may be said to herald the begiiming of the 
Newtonian era in atomic astronomy. 

Relation between Energy and Frequency 

But we need not stop there. We can calculate the 
kinetic energy of an electron when moving in any given 
stable orbit. For its energy will be and that we will 
call W. Hence 



n bdng, as usual, the integer number of the orbit. 

So now we can calculate the difference of energy between 
one qrbit and another ; let us say between the n* and the n*. 

The energy in the outer orbit bdng W2 and in the inm^ 
orbit Wi, 

w TJ7 £®e®7n /I 

m expression exceedingly like one that we have seen before 
in connection with frequency of vibration, which we had 
better call v as usual. 




What now is the difference between this v and what we have 
just reckoned asWi — Wgi We see that the only difference 
IS that one contains in the denominator, while the other 
contains They differ only by a constant znA, which 
It is customary to denote by h. Hence they point to the 
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very sametruth as that postulated by Planck, who approached 
the subject from a different point of view, viz., that the energy 
emitted is proportional to the fregueniy, or inversely as 
tlie wave-length, and that 

W-^ — Wz — zwAv — hv. 


A beautiful result I 

This is so important that a repetition is permissible. 
For a student is apt, more than once, to wonder why energy 
should be emitted when an electron drops from an outer 
to an inner orbit, when actually in the inner orbit it has more 
energy than it had in the outer one. We must remember 
that in the fall it gained so much energy that it bad a surplus 
to emit; that is the result of simple mechanical considera- 
tions. What is not the result of such considerations is its 
power of takmg up a new orbit. But, granting that it does, 
the energy gained in the fall is double the difference of 
energy possessed in the two orbits, exactly double (sm 
C hap. XII). We have shown that the energy g&ined is 

m while the balance of energy retained is 

hence an amount equal to this latter balance miist be radiated 
away; and it is radiated away at the frequency v, so as to 
satisfy the equation 


Energy radiated by the step 
from any orbit a to any 
inner orbit i 


\ = Wz-Wz=-hv 


where h is Planck’s constant or 2» times the unit of angular 
momentum. 



CHAPTER XX 

IONISING OF ATOMS 

The Balmer constant B is of the nature of a jhequency. 
The frequency of a spectrum line is always B multiplied 
by a numerical fraction. That fraction is i for a particle 
falling from infinity into the iimermost or K orbit of hydrogen, 
and accordingly in that case v = B, the hipest frequency 
known for a hydrogen atom. For heavier atoms, in addition 
to a fraction, the factor will include the square of their 
atomic number. So the highest frequency in their case 
ismB. 

We have seen (p. 154) that the ionisation energy, or 
the energy that must be either possessed by or imparted 
to an atom in order to fling an dectron out of it, is always 
closely related to Bh‘, the product of Balmer 's and Planck’s 
constants. We should remember that, for hydrogen, 

B == Its n um erical value we shall give directly. The 

energy Bk, exactly, wiU be required to get an electron out 
of an^ nght away from the K or innermost orbit of hydrogen, 
JBA out of No. a orbit, iBh out of orbit No. 3, and so on. 

If we omit the factor h we get the frequency of radiation 
which would be efEective in performing complete ejection, 
or ionisation, under each of the different conditions, viz., 
B, or JJB, or etc. 

The ionisation energy of a heavier atom, one with atomic 
number N, is N^Bh, or some faction of it. N^Bk is 
approximately Ae energy required to get an electron out of 
the K orbit of any atom. N^B is the frequency of the 

effective or ejecting radiation; while is the speed 

’ m 

with which the ejected electron begins to escape. 

The other orhits — those outside the prime or K orbit — 
in the case of heai^ atoms, are rather more complicated, 
and are rather easier to ionise than the simplest theoiy 
would suggest; until for the heaviest elements we find 
that th^ are liable to be ionised by unknown and apparently 

167 
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insignificant stimuli, and thus, perhaps, it is that they tend 
to become radioactive with apparent spontaneity. Electrons 
evaporate from metals at a moderatdy high temperature 
Though certainly true radioactivity mvolves some kind of 
explosion of the nucleus, and is not an affair of outlying 
electrons. 

As to the actual values of B and h, and of the product 
Bh^ it may be convenient here to state that the ionisation 
energy Bh = 2*154 x io"“ ergs, tiiat this corresponds to 
an electronic velocity of 2190 kilometres per second, and 
that it represents the effect of a difference of potential of 
13 J volts (see below and also Chap. XXI). 


Specification of Elecirotdc Speeds in Practice 


In Halting with ionisation, and cathode rays, and other 
electron movements, in the laboratory, the ^iest thing to 
measure and specify is the voltage down which the particle 
has either really or virtually dropped in order to' a^uire 
a given amount of energy. 

If the charge e drops down the difference of potential P, 

it requites energy cF. This foUows from the very defimtion 

of any kind of “ potential,” viz., the potential energy per 


unit charge or mass. , 1 

An ordinary felling body startmg from one levd 
arrivmg at some lower levd, no matter by what path ( 
there be no friction), wiU acquire a velocity dcprading oriy 
on the vertical height A; m feet which migb 

be written So also a umt charge traveUing down the 
step of potential F-no matter by what gradient-^ ^ 

enerCT equal to eV, which may be called IF. This 

■aJ duTged partd* ta 

accelerating- propulsion of the elec 
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K® = 2^F ; and « and F are thereby so simply and definitely 

rdated, that it has become customary to specify either as 
equivalent to the other. This has become so common that 
experimenters often speak of a velocity of so many volts, 
or sometimes of an energy of so many volts. Neither 
expression is strictly justifiable, any more than other kinds 
of abbreviated expressions, or slang. It need not be 
objected to, however, for it is evidently convenient; and 
we should always be able and ready to interpret it. 

The equation = eV enables us to convert either 
velocity or energy into potential or voltage whmever we 
please, and vice versa. 

To take an example : — ^Let an electron be driven by a 
potential difference of 10 volts, or 1/30 of an electrostatic 
unit, the energy acquired will be 

eF = f x.a6 x lo-n ergs. 

30 30 ^ 

The velocity corresponding to this energy, for a tnaae so 
small as an electron, is the square root of zWlm, or 

= ^'88 X 10® centims. per second. 

If the drop of potential, instead of being 10 volts, were 
1000 volts, the energy would be a hundred times as great; 
but the velocity would be only ten times as great. To get 
up a velocity of i*88 x lo^o cm. per sec. would require 
a potential-difference of 100,000 volts. 

But now that we are getting within haff of the velocity 
of hght, rmtters are complicated by the increase of mass 
rapraenced by such high speed electrons; and the simple 
law fails to hold. ^ 


lonisatum Potential 


Still, it toU be interesting to reckon the ionisation potential 
correspondmg to the fundamental ionisation ener^ Bh. 
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It is simply Bhje', while the corresponding ionisation 
velocity, or the speed with which an electron is propelled 

by this difference of potentials, is To reckon 

Bhjevfe have only to use the figures recorded on page 174; 

5 ^ - i l — y electrostatic units. 
e 4*77 X io-“ 

To convert these into volts we must multiply by 300. So 
the basic ionisation potential J 5 A/e is 13*5 volts. The 
corresponding speed may be reckoned as 2*19 x 10* cm. per 
sec. ; and it will be found to correspond with the eiqiression 
for it above, viz.. 



For any other hydrogen orbit than K, say the «th, the 

ionisation potential is volts; while for the K orbit of 

any atom of atomic number iV, it is i3'5iV* volts. 

So to get an electron away from the innermost orbit of a 
heavy element must need a very high potential, comparable 

with 120,000 volts. , ^ 

If there were no trouble about increased mass, the potenuai 
of 280,000 volts would generate in an elec^n the speed of 
light; but the inevitable increase of mer^ makra the hnal 
stages in the attainment of such a speed impossible. 


Effects near a Nucleus 

It is worth noticing that close up to a nudeus the 
is very great, being represented by Neja for an 
n.S AT; L radius »f ^ 

order 10"“ centimetre. For a heavy ato^ of number 

90, this potential would ^’that 

E.S. umts, or 13 n^^hon volts; and mch a 
would be suflicient to confer great speed even on P 
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For an electron falling dowri 

any known voltage, when , 

the speed is not excessive so ■ ~ ^ v volts, in 

as to ucrease its mass appre- centunetres per sec. 
ciably. 

For an alpha-particle, or helium 

nucleus with double charge, 

and with its normal mass “ = lo® Vvolts, in 
4 X 1850 times that of an centimetres per sec. 
dectron, 

So even a i-volt drop generates a considerable speed; 
600 kilometres or 400 miles a second in the first case, and 
zo kilometres or roughly 7 miles a second in the other. 

The wave-length of radiation corresponding to any given 
drop of voltage can be reckoned thus, 7 = the 

wave-length being specified in Angstrom units, each of which 
is lo"® centimetre (the ordinary atomic dimension).. 



CHAPTER XXI 

NUMERICAL VALUES FOR DETAILS OF ATOMIC STRUCTURE 

It is not essential to the argument, but it is interesting 
to reckon the absolute numerical value of the quantities 
bdonging to an electron when it is revolving in one of the 
'intra-atomic orbits. We have gbt the algebraical expres- 
sions for them, and we have only to interpret them numeri- 
cally, in terms of certain standard constants metrically and 
independently determmed in a laboratory. 

Different observers have got slightly different results 
for these important constants, but there is a consensus 
among all experimenters as to their order of magnitude, 
which is the chief feature of interest, and of late years the • 
actual measurements have tended more and more to close 
agreement. Perhaps the most precise and exact of the 
laboratory determinations have been those of Professor 
Millikan, while working in that splendid physical laboratory 
attached to the University of Chicago, where, as in other 
America Institutions, owing to the liberality of miinifif ftTit 
donop, experimental facilities of all kinds abound. 

Measurements have been made by many independent 
observers and were obtained by methods quite distinct from ' 
spectrum determinations; Kcept, of course, the BaTinpr 
constant. To explain how the results are got would take 
too long, but we may cite the results. (See Table I.) 

If we obtain the theoretical value of B by iiBing the 
other data and calculating it from the dynamical equation 
for the case of hydrogen, as 

B = 

45s4® 

we get B = 3*27 x io“ per second 

i '09 ^ lo® per centimetre, 

which correspond closely with the spectrum measurements 
cited m the table just above, although in the calculation 
there are no sort of data derived from spectra of any IrmH 
and although tremendous powers of lo are involved* so 

*73 ’ 
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tliat the discrepancy might have mounted to millions or 
trillions, if the application of regular orbital theory had not 
been right. 

This represents Bohr’s really splendid initial achievement, 
referred to near the end of Chapter XIX. 


Tabu. I — Lisr or FoMSAUENrAi. Cokstasts, as Measbksd 


Chaigc of an dcclron. 


Mass of a hydrogen atom, M i 

Mass of an election. m ■■ 

Hence, Af/»« i 

nanch's constant, 
or quantnm nnit, h ■■ 


Consequently the indivi- 
sible nnit of angular 
montentum. if 


: 4 774 X to~‘* electrostatic cgs units, (only 
the last figure being quite un- 
certain). 

I fifia X ian< gramme 

09 X lo^’ gramme 

18(5 or something bctireen 1S40 and 1850 

! 6 547 X ror*^ cgs units, where the last two 
figures are rather uncertain 
^mctimes it is quoted as 
656) 


■ IL s; 1.04 X ter*’ of the same umts 
ar 


IVhile the Balmer fre- 
quency constant, or in- 
verse wave-lcngUi con- 
stant, by spectrum 
measurement, is, 
or. 


S = 339 X per 

B/e = I 09675 X TO* per centunctie of \iave-lr“6“ 


Cdlctdation 0/ Imenmst Orbital Data from these Constants 

Now of all the possible orbits the most stable and imper- 
turbable of all is the innermost or K orbit, for which » = i ; 
this is the one which is hkeliest to occur in atoms of all fte 
elements, and in hydrogen is the one most frequently 
occupied by an electron. So putting the above values of 
the constant into the expression for this innermost orbit, 
we get for the radius of the K orbit of hydrogen, 




^ = ^-27 X lo"* centimetres. 


Or i/Mh of this for the K orbit of any other 
wto N is the number of the element in the chemed 
series. The recognised size of the normal 
is just about the size of what comes out here for the size 
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its K orbit; showing that that is the position of the ^gle 

planetary electron in the atom of ordinary hydrogen. 

(The radius of the L orbit for hydrogen would be 4 times 
the above, and of the M orbit 9 times; which is a good 
deal larger than the normal recognised size of the hydrogen 


atom.) 

For the speed 
of hydrogen, 

0 = 


of the electron circulating in the if orbit 
^ = 2*19 X 10^ centim. per sec. 


Or N this for the K orbit of any other element. 

So the angular momentum mor, for a particle in this K 
orbit, is simply the unit, 

A = 1*04 X lo"® c.g.s. 

It is the same or nearly the same for the iimermost 
orbits of all the elanents, because the N cancels out from 
the product or. 

The frequency of revolution. 




= JL = ^ = 2 S = 6-6x io« 

23 23r ZJtA^ 


per sec. 


or JV® times this for other elements. 

As to the kinetic energy of the revolving partide, that is 
easily reckoned : — 

W = ^0® = = zitAB — Bh = 2*154 X io‘“ ergs. 

Or, again, iV® times this for the K orbit of other elanents. 


We cannot specify the radiative frequency or wave- 
length as diaracteristic of any particular orbit, for radiation 
is only emitted whpn a partide drops into an orbit; and the 
surplusage of energy of the partide— the energy which has 
to be emitted — will depend upon whence it came. If the 
partide has come from infinity we can readily specify the 
frequency of what it will radiate on drop ping into the inni»r 
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or iT orbit, for it will be simply equal to the Balmer constant 
■»; that 15 to say, 

thei5:iom'sationfrequency = ^= 5 = 3.3 x loWpersec. 

for any other element it vnU be JV® times this. So for 
Uramum it should be something like 

8464 X 3'3 X — 3*8 X iqW. 

No frequency of incident radiation less than this would be 
able to eject an electron frmn the K orbit of Uramum. 

The ionisation frequency, B or JV®S, constitutes the high- 
est line or head of the K senes of lines. The other lines 
are given by particles starting from other orbits, and these 
other lines are not far away. The line belonging to a 
particle coming from the next adjacent orbit No. 2, will, for 

instance, be characterised by the frequency (j — ^ 

or fJB; and that will be the lowest or, so to speak, ^reddest 
line of the iC series. 

To deal with other orbits simply an atom must be 
ionised, so as to remove perturbing electrons. By the use 
of a hot spark Professor Millikan finds that many atoms can 
be more or less thoroughly ionised ; and if an atom is tibus 
reduced to an earth-moon system, even though it has a 
powerful JV-fold nucleus, the single satellite will ohqr 
Bohr’s laws accurately, and is hkdy to give a series of 
lines in the ultra-violet or X-ray spectrum characterised 
by a Balmer constant (JV — 2)®B ; because all atoms ding 
to the two inner revolving electrons very tightly, althcragh 
most or all of the oth^ can be peeled oS or jerked 
momentarily away. 



CHAPTER XXII 

COMMENT ON THE ABOVE NCMBEE^ 

ist, Speed. Taking first the speed with which the 
electron is circulating in the innermost orbit of hydrogen, 
we see that though it is an enormous speed— ^bout 2,ooo 
kilometres, or 1,300 miles, per second— yet that it is far 
below the velocity of light. But when we reckon the speed 
for one of the heavier atoms, with a much more highly 
charged nucleus— taking the extreme case of uranium, for 
instance, the value of whose atomic number N is 92— we see 
that the speed of the innermost or K electron in that case is 
2 X 10“ centimetres a second, or 2/3rds of the speed of 
light; while anythii^ circulating inside that orbit— if there 
is anything— would have a stiB higher speed. But any 
vdocity approaching that of light introduces curious 
consequences. 

It was known long ago, before the theory of Relativity 
was mooted, that the mass of bodies became theoretically 
infinite at the vdocity of light, and increased very rapidly 
as that speed was approached. This was an 
conseqtlence of the dectrical theory of matter. The 
mass of a body at speed o is its ordin^ slow mass multi- 
plied by where c is the limiting velodty 

possible in ether, which is known as the vdodty of light. 
For a speed 2/3rds of c, the factor becomes 3/VS, which 
is about Hence the mass of an electron moving at that 
speed is 4/3rds of its ordinary mass ; and every little increase 
of speed b^ond that runs the mass up prodigiously. Hence 
no wonder that there is an instabili^ in these atoms, and 
that they are liable to fly to pieces under the action of some 
milmown stimulus. I pointed out long' ago (see Nature 
for Jrae II, 1903, yol. 68 , p. 128), tibat tids increase of mass 
was Iikdy to result in instability whenever the intwnal move- 
ments m m atom reached a high enough figure. This 
papw 18 Still worth referring to, I am glad to find. 

The actual mecham'sm of atomic explosion is at present 
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concealed, and it is dear that such explosion onl}* happens 
occasionally. It may be that for still heavier atoms dis- 
ruption occurs verj' frequently; and accordmgly atoms 
much heavier than uranium are either non-existent or rare 
They tend to split up, somewhat as stars which are too 
massive are liable to split up; though the reasons are 
different. 

Although the speed of the iimer hydrogen electron does 
not attain i per cent, of the rdodly of light, yet the increase 
of mass for even that speed is by no means n^hgible; and 
it has important consequences. 

The speed even of the planet Mercuij', which is the six- 
thousandth part of the speed of light, is not altogether 
negligible in this respect; and inasmuch as the orbit is 
elliptical, so that the speed varies at different points, an 
astronomical result is produced which can be calculated. 
(See my Papers in the Philosophical Magaeme for August, 
1917, and February, 1918; espedally the term on p. 
149.) The result is that the orbit revolves in its own plane, 
the apses or extremities of the major axis graduallytmo\mg 
forw'ard by i/6th of the Einstein value. To get tte fuU 
astronomical value, the solar system must travel through 
the ether at a definite pace in a defimte direction, 
that introduces trouble with other inner planets, ine 
effect of the actual solar motion, whatever it is, app^ to 
be compensated by an unexpected and 
modification in the gravitation constant; as Prof. Eddington 


^e rotation of an orbit behaves as if the revolving body 
were affected by a double movement, j. 

opposite directions nearly of the a 

wSe revolving fast enough to give anything comparpe to a 

r^tZS^thatlineiiuldbedoubl^^thecom^^ 

of frequencies into which the ^ W 

Though that is an absurd mode of egression m 
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of expression for the electron. For in so far as this revolution 
frequency gives anything analysable in the spectroscope, the 
increased mass due to speed as it were, superpose upon 
that frequency another nearly equal one. And accordi^ly 
the line will be doubled. 

This gives some idea of the general principle on which 
Prof. Sommerfeld of Munich has analysed the AT-ray 
spectrum lines — which are generated by very high speeds — 
and has shown that in consequence of this variation of mass 
with speed they will not be simple but multiple lines. He 
thus brilliantly accounted for the fine structure of these 
lines which hs£ actually been observed. 


2nd, Size of Orbit. If we now proceed to attend to the 
radius of the innermost orbit, we find for hydrogen some- 
thing hke the radius of the atom itself; the diameter of the 
orbit coming out about io-« centim. (see above). This 
result alone was interesting and encouraging when first 
realised. For uraruum the mnermost orbit comes out very 
much smaller; i/qand of that size. And yet even that small 
orbit is much bigger than what is commonly considered the 
size of the nucleus; which is a hundred times smaller still. 
Hence any protuberance on tibat nucleus— say a slightly 
dislodged portion, such as a charged helium atcan— will 
have to revolve at a still greater speed. And accordin^y 
it cannot possibly be stable. At the moment of esplosion 
the mass of the violently moving portion m^ht approximate 
to all the rest of the nucleus; though immediately it has 
Kcaped and bei^e an alpha-particle, so that its speed can 
be measured, it is found to be mowng at a more reasonable, 
though stai very high, velocity, estimated as round about 
one-twenueth the sp^d of ligk, or sometimes as mudb as 
12,000 miles a second. 


We must have some compunction in pressing ^ple 
Ia\ra so neM the confines of the nucleus; but if we do, we 
shall find that the speed of light is reached at a radius of 
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4*5 X 10-1* centimetres from the centre of a uranium or 
radium nucleus. So that in that region we should certainly 
expect to find critical values attamed ; and indeed it suggests 
a size for the nucleus. 

3 rrf, Frequency of Re^volutton. If we now attend to the 
frequencies of revolution, we see that m the K orbit of a 
hydrogen atom they are a good deal higher than corresponds 
to visible light, but that still they are of that order of 
magnitude, and therefore correspond to the frequencies 
in the ultra-violet part of the spectrum. In the L orbit 
of hydrogen the frequency corresponds to that of visible 
light. But the frequency runs up to extreme values for 
the heavier atoms, increasing as the square of the atomic 
number; and therefore, as the chemical series is ascended, 
it very soon gets into the region of .^-rays. Consequently 
even moderately heavy atoms cannot be ionised or dis- 
sociated by visible illumination, but can be disturbed by 
X-ray frequencies; the frequency needed to, ionise an 
oxygen atom, for instance, should be sixty-four tunes that 
which is sufficient to ionise hydrogen. 

Of course some of the outlying electrons — ^if there are 
any — can be flung off by lower rates of vibration. But the 
theory of the outer orbits of heavy atoms is, as we shall find 
by study, rather complicated, and has not yet been worked out 
vrith any sort of completeness. It is only for the innermost 
orbit that we can attempt to apply the simple theory. And 
even there, conditions are likely to be complicated by the 
probability that in most atoms, a pair of electrons are circu- 
lating in that inner orbit, and presumably repelling each 
other ; to that extent furnishing a radial component which 
tends to diminiah the central attraction. 

It must suffice, here and now, to indicate the difficulties 
which confront us when applying Bohr’s theory to heavy 
atoms. It only applies in its simplicity to hydrogen en 
ionised helium, and requires supplementing before other 
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atoms can be rationally dealt tvith, except in a lougbly 
approximate manner. Many others are working at these 
more difficult problems, including Bohr himself; and in a 
few years’ time we may expect our knowledge to be sur- 
prisingly increased, now that the clue has been put into our 
hands. 
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The permissible orbits are still regulated by the atomicity 
or quantification of angular momentum or rate of sweeping 
areas ; and, so far as any arc circles, their radii still proceed 
outwards fiom the nucleus as the squares of the natural 
numbers. Hence, as a first idea we might conjecture that 

„ ZsrNe'^ 

W 

t 

for all atoms whatever. The constant factor outsidp the 
last bracket being JN^B; which is the appropriate general- 
ised Bahner constant. 

The lines of the helium spectra are therefore to be expected 
at positions in the frequency scale determined by 

if B has the same value as before. For it will now be 
multiplied by the factor z®. ' 

And for any other element we might expect its simplest 
spectium hne series to be given by 



where », and ih are simple integers as usual. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

HISTORY OF THE HELIUM SPECTRUM 

When helium lines were first measured, some of them 
were thought to be due to hydrogen, and were thought to 
make an exception to the usual simple Bahner or Ritz or 
Rydberg rule, inasmuch as fractions appeared m the 
numerical portion instead of whole numbers. The history 
of this apparent anomaly is rather interesting. 

Professor Pickering, in America, observing the spectra 
of some of the stars, found, in addition to the orthodox 
hydrogen spectrum series, another series of hnes mrpressible 
thus 



which is very like the old Bahner formula mrcqit that 
n + i is manifestly not an int^r. This series of appar- 
ently hydrogen lines, which were accuiatdy represented 
by this expression, accordingly became famous as the 
Pickering series. Then, a little later, Rydberg discovered, 
also in the stars, another new series, expressible with 
accuracy thus, 

where again a fraction appears instead of one of the integers. 

So far, it seemed impossible to get these lines in the 
laboratory; but Professor Fowler of South Kensmgton, 
by passing a very powerful discharge through a mixture of 
hydrogen and h^um, succeeded in getting both the 
Pick erin g and Rydbeig senes in the laboratory; and he 
also got another, or Fowler series, expressible as 



which combined the peculiaiities of both the other senes, 
by having fractions m place of BotA the integers. 

If these lines had been really due to hydrogen, as was 

z86 
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then almost universally supposed, it would have been 
rather a blow to Bohr’s application of quantum consider- 
ations to determine the permissible atomic orbits, whose 
radii had to proceed as with n an integer. It began 
now to look as if intermediate orbits were, imder excep- 
tional conditions, possible. Bohr, however, triumphantly 
attacked the problem. He knew that the frequency 
expression for a helium spectrum ought to have the ordin- 
ary Bahner constant B multiphed by 4 ; that is, by : 
as we have said above. So instead of allowing fractions 

in the numerical part of the formula— where the ^ or 

in tills case J, occurs— the J which occurs in those denomin- 
ators under the square index might equally well be extracted, 
inverted, and placed outside as part of the appropriate Balmer 
constant; and then aU would come out right, under the 
orthodox expression, 



with 7ii and integers as usual. 

Accordingly he assumed that these odd and interesting 
spectra were not due to hydrogen, but to helium. And 
yet they had never been seen in the regular spectrum of 
pure heUumI Why not? He replied, because to get 
these spectra the helium atom must be half ionised, 
and one of its planetary electrons removed, so as to leave 
the other under the full attraction of the doubly charged 
nucleus ; and that probably the ionisation was effected by 
a foreign ingredient. 

The explanation was, in the main, acc^ted; and the 
adnuxtine with Hydrogen which appeared necessary for the 
production of these spectra— whether in a star or in a 
laboratory— was held responsible for the necessary semi- 
lonisation, probably by reason of molecular encounters or 
collisions, with occasional transfer of constituents. 
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If, in the last fonnula, is put equal to 3, and //* suc- 
cessively equal to 4, 5, 6, 7, etc., the Rydberg and Fowler 
series come out, -with Ae use of tihe quadruple S; the even 
numbers giving one, the odd numbers the odrer. While if, 
still using this multiple R, we put = 4, widi equal to 
5, 7, 9, II, etc., we get the Fidrering series coming out too, 
not as a variety of the second series of hydrogen, as had 
appeared likely, but as part of a normal fourth series of 
ionised helium. 

The even values for such as 6, 8, 10, etc., give the 
other part of the same fourth helium series; but this part 
is exactly coinddent with the regular Bahner series for 
hydrogen. So no wonder it was mistaken for it ! Espe- 
dally as some hydrogen has to be present, and no doubt 
does contribute to make this even-number portion more 
conspicuous than the odd-number portion; which, as Bohr 
said, must belong wholly to helium. 

This view of the matter was soon clinched by the following 
delicate point : a case of the apparent exception proy^ng 
the rule. Eimct measurements, by Fowler, of the absolute 
values of the wave-lengdis of the spectral lines, made the 
observed series agree with Bohr’s helium theory very 
nearly, but not quite up to the limits rf modem 
scopic accuracy. The general succession was all nght, 
but there was a discrepancy in absolute value, of 4 parts m 
ten thousand; expressible by finding as die necessary 
conversion factor not exacdy 4 but 4*0016. 

The fourth helium even-number series last menttonea 
above, for instance, which ought apparendy to coincide 
predsely with the second hydrogen or toer rodd 

not have fitted exacdy. They would differ as- if the fe^or 
outside the brackets, for the case of hdium, were 4 ;^^^ 

instead of 4S. In other words, the factor as obse^jK^^y 

measured was not exacdy 2*, as theory seemed to indicate, 
^'why^d^ theory not give the right factor? Bohr 
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was able immediately to say that it did, as soon as the 
theoiy was made complete and was not left only approxim- 
ate. In the reckonii^ of 4 we have left out the little 
correction which we know has to be applied, in strictness, 
to m the electronic mass, because it is revolving, not round 
a stationary nucleus, but round a common centre of 

inertia; namely, the factor (see pp. 161 and 164). 

For in the case of helium this correction factor will be 


slightly different, it will become 

the mass of a proton, which is 1850 m. Consequently the 
4 (in the co^cient whereby the helium and hydrogen 
constants differ) will, in the full theory, be not exactly 4, 
but 4 multiplied by the following fraction 


where M is 


4 ^ . M , 

^ + m M + Ml* 


that i& to say, by the ratio of the helium correction factor 
to 4 he hydrogen correction factor. 

Doing the arithmetic, the theoretical factor comes out not 
exactly 4, but 

♦ - ♦ + 5 ^ - 

"Whereas spectroscopic observation and careful measure- 
ment had made the discrqiancy 4'00i6. The numbers 
are identical ! The e:^lanation is complete. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE RELATIONS JBETWEEN MATTER, ENEROy, ANT ETHER 

Having thus dealt with the more elementary and best 
known and most fully established recendy discovered 
relations between the atom of matter and its radiation, — 
in oth^ words, with the banning of the interaction 
between Electricity and Ether, — it has become manifest 
that in order to make anything like a comprehensive and 
satisfactory theoiy, a great deal more must be known about 
the properties of the Ether of Space and the constitution 
of the dectron, — and incidentally of the positive electron 
or proton also, — ^than we know at present. Nevertheless, 
even already much has become known in a general way, 
chiefly through the Theory of Relativity in some of its 
various and tentative aspects. But to expound this and 
other developments, some achieved and some anticipated, 
will require, not another chapter mainly on the Ether, 
but another volume. 

A beginning has also been made — ^indeed more than a 
beginning — of the application of Bohr’s Theoiy tcf many 
of the chemical types of atom; whereby a growing atteiSipt 
is being made to explain the properties of the chenucal 
<»Ti«tn«»nts in terms of the electricd constitution of their 
more complex atoms. Not only indeed has atomm con- 
stitution been attacked in this way, but a beginning has 
been made of the treatment of molecular constitution ^o, 
that IS to say, a study of the way in which atoms c^bme 
into molecules, and the anticipated properties of those 
molecules. AH this latter part must be of- high ^emical 
interest; but it needs a great deal of further elaboration 
before it is adapted to anything like populm raptsition. 

Leavmg aside the more purely chemical 
there remains a good deal that has been ascertamed abimt 
the relations between matter, energy, and ethOT. ima 
some indication of the results may fittingly conclude this 

book. 


igo 
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Nature of Mass 

In the Newtonian and Galilean scheme of dynamics — 
which has been responsible for all the advances in mathe- 
matical and general physics throughout the past few cen- 
’ turies — the idea of mass or inertia has been a fundamental 
notion, incapable of explanation or reduction to anythmg 
simpler. It has been one of the fundamental data which 
had to be granted, and the mass of bodies had to be assumed 
constant; the accepted doctrine being that called the 
Gmservation of Matter. 

The characteristic property of all “ matter ” is locomo- 
tion. It possesses this property without let or hindrance, 
by its own nature, in accort^ce with Newton’s First 
Law, the law of inertia; namely, that motion is rectihnear 
and uniform except in so far as it is accelerated by external 
force. 

“ Force ” constituted the second fundamental idea in 
the Newtonian system, and the law of force is expressed 
in ^ewton’s Second Law; namely, that the acceleration 
produced by it is proportional to the acting or “ resultant ” 
force. In other words, that the inertia of a given portion 
or quantity of matter, measured by the ratio of force to 
acceleration, is constant. 

The Third Law gives the Conservation of Momentum ; 
which Newton expressed by saying that action and reaction 
are equal and opposite. Or in other woids, that wherever 
there was one force propelling a body, there was also an 
equal opposite force acting on the body which propelled 
it ; so that on the whole the quantity of motion or momentum 
generated was zero, one of the bodies gaining what the 
other body lost. This can be illustrated by innumerable 
examples, such as’the recoil of guns when firing a projectile, 
or, more simply, by the explosion of a shell in mid air; 
for the centre of gravity of tibe shell continues its parabolic 
path totally unaffected by the internal disturbance, however 
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violent, so long as no external force acts. Hence, wliatcv'cr 
momentum the shell possessed before tlie explosion, it 
possesses the same after; and the centre of gravit}' of the 
shrapnel, or other parts into which it is sub-divided, con- 
tinues in its unaltered course; for though additional 
motions are conferred upon the parts by reason of the 
explosive energy, the aggregate momentum of those addi- 
tional motions is zero, — ^that is to say, as much forward as 
backward, as much to tlie right as to tlie left, and as much 
up as down. 


Nature of Energy 

The term “ energy ” is of comparatively recent intro- 
duction, and represents the work that can be done by 
forces acting on matter. And Newton’s Third Liaw, com- 
bined with the denial of action at a distance, can be hdd to 
establish the Conservation of Energy,— a great generalisa- 
tion which took its rise in the middle of the 19th centupr, 
having been established mainly by the work o£ Joule; 
for before his time, though it was known tliat energy .ws 
conserved in machines in a certain sense, — no more bemg 
ever obtainable from them than was put mto them, whi^ 
is the denial of the possibility of what used to be sought 
as Perpetual Motion— it vras thought that, though 
could never be generated, it might be lost or destroyed, y 
friction, imperfect elasticity, and other dissipating causes, 
which only resulted in heat, or possibly heat and noise. 
But Joule collected all these accidental or subsidiary by- 
products, and shmved that when they wcie proP®;*y 
measured they accounted for all the lost energy, and tl^at 
if they were included among the forms of en^, the totai 
energy was constant, not being capable of either mere 
or diminution by any process known to man. - 

Thus we appeared to have a complete 
system of Phwics, dominated by the Conse^ation of 

W Momentum, and the Conservatmn of 
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EiiOTgy; the latter being observed and measured in a 
protean multitude of forms. The very same energy might 
take the form of sound, light, heat, electric charge, electric 
currents, raised weights, bent springs, moving and spiiming 
bodies, and radiation generally, — ^m fact, in all the known 
varieties of motion and strain in both matter and ether. 

But then, towards the end of the century, it was found 
that radiation strangely simulated some of the properties of 
matter. It exerted a minute pressure on bodies receiving 
it, exactly as if it possessed momentum. Hence it appeared 
as if radiation was itself a form of matter, a pecuhar and 
restricted and temporary form, which necessarily travelled 
with the velocity of light; whereas ordinary forms of 
matter seemed able to travel at any speed ^propiiate to 
the conditions of an observer. 

It had to be admitted, however, that all these observed 
motions, except that of light, were relative, and that we 
had no means of ascertaimng what the absolute motion of 
any piecexif matter was. What we called “ kinetic energy ” 
was the energy of motion with referrace to the earth. 
The earA was known to be mowng round Ae sun, but 
that motion was usually ignored. The sun was known to 
be moving wiA reference to the stars; and what Ae stars 
were doing was not known. Absolute motion, Aerefore, 
seemed inaccessible, and perhaps meaningless, for matter; 
and we had to be content to concentrate our attention on 
operations in a limited self-contained system, in which the 
Newtonian laws seemed accurately obeyed. 


Matter and Energy 

forces observable being due to Ae interaction 
of Ae p^ of such, a system, and Ae forces bemg alwavs 
oppoate components, Aey came to S 

Astute S 

£ S n N^ons Laws seemed to hold the field. 
^ the peculiar behaviour of raAation, combined with 
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Newton’s Third Law, suggested that the barner or dis- 
tinction between matter and energy was showing signs of 
weakness, and exhibiting a tendency to break down. The 
Electrical Theory of Matter emphasised the lack of dis- 
tinction between matter and eneigy, and began to suggest 
that after all they might be different aspects of one thing. 
Or in other words, that to the already numerous forms 
which eneigy might take, the familiar form which we had 
called " matter ” must be added. It began to be realised 
that Matter must no longer be thought of as something 
distinct and totally different in character from energy : it 
may differ from the other forms of energy no more than 
heat differs from electric charge, or these from a wound-up 
spring or gunpowder, or again from a flying bullet or an 
electric current. For it was found that the energy in the 
electrostatic field of an electron was equivalent to what had 
been called previously the “ mass ” of the electron. Now m 
electrostatic field certainly erists m the ether. An de^c 
field, apart from its cential nucleus or charge, f certainly 
appeals to us as energy and not as matter, Andcyct a 
combination of experiment and theory showed Aat m 
electron has no mass except the energy of its dectric fidd. 
And inasmuch as all matter appeared to be composed ot 
electrons, or at least of electric charges in some kmd ot 
grouping, it seemed likely that matter could who y e 
accounted for in terms of etherial energy. 

Then, however, it was perceived that if niMS w® 
dependent on energy it could not be constant; it mu 
depend to some extent upon motion. As long as m d^ n 
remains stationary, its mass is constant. But dire y 
begins to move at any considerable speed, a magnetic 
IS superadded, and, thus its enerp md 
The law of increase could be calculate^ it 
both by J. J. Thomson and blT 

subsequently verified by expwiment 1 Thi should 

at Neon’s First and Second I^ws : 
prefer to express it, supplemented and corrected th 
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profoundly interesting manner. So much so that to this 
day the only law of Newton’s which appears to hold the 
field unchanged is the Third Law, that action and reaction 
are equal and opposite. 

Introduction of an Almhite Velocity 

Then came the Theory of Rdativity, and completed the 
downfall of the barrier between matter and energy. It 
also emphasised in a remarkable manner the fundamental 
importance of a certam velocity, a critical and unchangeable 
velocity, an absolute umversal constant, which evidently 
represents something constitutional m the ether; which 
can be fairly or provisionally measured experimentally, 
by ascertaining the rate at which the ether transmits 
waves. It may be safely assumed that this fundamental 
constitutional velocity of the universe is unchangeable by 
any experiment. Arid this the Theory of Relativity boldly 
stated, in more questionable form, by saying that the veloaty 
of light in free space was not only itself an absolute constant, 
but must appear the same to every observer : in fact, that 
it too was unchangeable by any experiment, and must 
appear unchangeable to any experimenter. The statenent 
in. this form, though still essentially of the nature of a 
* postulate, was supported by the negative evidence that no 
experiment yet made— and many had been tried— had 
succeeded in demonstrating any modification of the 
measured velocity of light in free space. And that is the 
position to-day. 


Absolute Energy 

The Theory of Relativity used this fundamental un- 
changeable velocity in a ronarkable w^, to exhibit the 
actual relation between matter and other forms of energy. 
It conferred an intrinsic and absolute amount of energy on 
^ mato, in ^ount the same as if it were moving with 
the veloaty of light. Or conversely, it conferred liertia 
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upon all energy, the amount of inertia being tihe energy 
divided by the square of the velocity of light. And this 
was asserted to be true, no matter what the fonn of energy, 
or what^ the form of matter, was. The two were in a 
manner identified, the ratio between them being r®. 

If this is true — and there is no reason to doubt it, — ^ihe 
meam’ng must be something portentous. To my minH it 
means that the ether has a constitutional whirhng 
motion, like an exceedingly fine-grained vortex motion, 
circulating with this velocity c; while certun portions 
of the ether are modified into what we know as dections 
and protons, which build up all the forms of matter. 
That all this needs much more ^planation to make it 
intelligible, except to physicists, is fully understood; but 
the subject is too large for any but the merest summary m 
the present volume'. Moreover, it needs elaboration by 
mathematicians. So I go on to say — ^with some confidence, 
— concermng the rotational ether of which portions have 
somehow been modified into the elementary ingredients of 
matter, — ^that the amount of this modified ether is capable of 
vanation, though the circulatory speed is invariable ; and that 
all the activities we experience in the material umverse are 
due to fluctuations in the amount of modified ether. When 
the amount increases, even a little, we call it locomotion, 
or some other form of energy. It is as if a shght trans- 
lational motion was superimposed on the rotatory motion; 
or as if slightly more than usual of the normal ether were ^ 
converted into maitter; and accordingly not only is the 
mass variable, but all the phenomena m the visible and 
sensible universe are due to its variation. Observed energy 
does not appeal to us, or display itself to us, as variation of 
mass; even though that is what it really is; it appeals to 
us in innumerable other ways, — as the flying of bullets, the 
motion of railway trains, as solids, liquids, and gases, as 
music, light, and colour,— and eveiy other of the familiar 
ph ennoTUftna of our daily life, induding our own bodies. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

POSSIBLE APFLICSATIONS IKT ItHE FUTDBE 

Vert well, that being so, and whether we are prepared 
to accept it or not we can at least use it as a working 
h3rpothesis, there must be some application not yet realised 
of so portentous and remarkable an idea. The amount of 
energy stored in the ether is enormous, and even the small 
jBraction of it stored m matter is very great : far greater 
than any energy with which we have yet had to deal. The 
energy of combustion, of chanical action and esplosives, 
and the energies exhibited by flying masses of matter, are 
insignificant compared with the mtrinsic energy of matter 
itself, — ^its energy of atomic constitution; — of which a great 
part is permanently embedded in the electric fields sur- 
rounding the multitude of electrons. And this constitu- 
tioiml enei^ of matter is itself small compared with the 
constitution energy of the unmodified or unelectrified 
ether; of which it appears to be a subordinate fraction. 

When part of the hidden drculation of the ether is 
opened out into perceptible loops, we call it 
mdlhis is closely associated with locomotion. Locomotion 
is indeed part of the intrinsic and hidden energy becoming 
apparent. We see the energy, not only as matter, but also 
as moving matter. We can appreciate the energy of moving 
or circ^tory ether apart £r^ matter— for that we call 
magnetism— but we can also appreciate another mnrfifirgrinn 
of etherial eiiergy as the locomotion of matter. 

The question will more and more force itsdf upon our 
attention, Does the new knowledge, indefinite as it is at 
present, hold out any hope of making some part of this 
energy available to man ? Is it accessible? Is there any 
mode of getting at it and utilising it ? The idea is coming 
to the front that some of what we think of as the atomic 
energy of matter may be somehow made available. It is 
thought that this intrinsic energy is already being used to 
maintain the heat of the sun and other stars, though it is 
not yet tractable by any human device. It seems just 
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possible that we may arrive at tapping the energy of the 
ether before we have learned to use the intrinsic energy of 
matter. Or probably we shall realise that there is no 
essential distinction between them, and that what we might 
call matter-energy really bdongs to the ether; as every 
electric field does, and every magnetic field too. 

We know that energy can take the form of locomotion; 
and by ingenious devices, such as those of James Watt, 
Stephenson, and others, we have learnt how to convert the 
unlikely energy of combustion into locomotion. Why 
should we not convert some of the intrinsic or atomic 
energy of matter into locomotion? If we could get at 
only I per cent, of it, we should have a prodigious source 
of energy. A vehicle which could dissipate some part of 
its own material at its tail might thereby be self-propelled 
by a sort of reaction on the ether; which, being of pro- 
digious density, would itself hardly be disturbed, though 
undoubtedly it would be affected with an equal opposite 


momentum. , . » j 

Some analogy to this kind of propulsion can be^remsm 
by thinlcing of a rocket, which, by expelhng part of its 
material at a high speed through a throttle, projects itself 
in the opposite direction with a fair amount of energy. 
Well, I can imagine a rocket of the future, of no m^ 
bulk, propelling itself at great speed by the disintegratira 
or dematenalisation of an almost unperceptible portion ot 
its own substance; thus converting what had bera unknown 
or inaccessible energy into the energy of material locomotion. 

Another analogy that might be suggested is a screw 
steamship. In the early days of the invention of s^w, 
it was considered remarkable-as mdeed it ® 

^structure like a ship could be propeUed by a 

mechanism at Its stem. What the screw does is to dn^ 

the water backwards with equal opposite 

as there is a great deal of water, the most 

the motion of the ship. If we could have the magnetic 
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equivalent of a screw acting on the ether, even though it 
were only of microscopic size, the propulsion of a con- 
siderable mass of matter would be a natural consequence; 
for the ether is of tremendous density. A mode of pro- 
pulsion like this would gradually replace every other source 
of energy, and make high speed aerial motion extremdy 
easy. At present the propeller has to drive backwards the 
aur, which is eight hundr^ times less massive than water, 
and accordingly there is a great blast and disturbance. 
Propulsion in water is easier; and if ever we learn to 
propel by means of ether, whitdi is probably a billion timpa 
more massive than water, there will be no disturbance at 
all, but straightforward easy propulsion. 

Ibere used to be a comic dementary question, illus- 
trative of a mechanical principle, — a student being a^ed, — 
How could a man get off a perfectly smooth large level 
table if he were placed in the middle of it out of reach of 
the edge ? ^The emphatic " perfectly smooth ” precludes 
any pbssibility of walking or crawling.) The answer 
expected, but probably not received until after some 
thought, was that he could take something out of his 
pocket, th^ it away, and await results; for he would 
then experience an equal opposite momentum, and there- 
fore would slowly slide. If he were not allowed pockets, 
he would have to expectorate. The result would theo- 
retically be tlie same. 


This is the method adopted by rockets. Aeroplanes, 
steamships, and rowing-boats would be helpless in a perfect 
fnctionless fluid. Water and air are not perfect fluids, 
they have some viscosity, consequently it is possible for 
the propeller to get hold of some of the surrounding medium 
and drive it bac^ards; the boat then goes forward with 
equal opposite momentum. A good deal of the surround- 
ing niemum has to be driven back, because its speed of 
propulsion is so moderate, and the density of its substance 
is moderate too. A dense fluid like mercury would to 
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efficient medium. A rocket, however 
wuld work m a vacuum, for it uses a portion of its oiwi 
^tcrial; first converting it into hot gas, so that the smaD 
amount of material available can be ejected at a high 
velocity, with a momentum by no means negligible. But 
even so, the velocity with which gas can be expelled is only 
comparable to the speed of sound, which is a million timi 
sloww than light. Hence if any part of the substance 
could be ejected with the speed of light, the amount of 
substance required would be excessively small, — one- 
millionth of the amount ejected by a rocket to achieve the 
same result in the same time. A radioactive substance at 
the tail of a freely suspended body would therefore theo- 
retically^ propel it by the reaction of its alpha-particles. 
And this reaction has been actually observed; for the 
alpha-particles are helium atoms ejected at a speed of, say, 
12,000 miles a second as a maximum; which speed, though 
far below that of liglit, is getting into that ndghbourhood. 

But we mig^t go further, and say that even a tail-light 
would theoretically do some propulsion; for radiation>, as 
we know, possesses a minute amount of inertia and momen- 


tum, and really is emitted at the speed of light. The 
amount of matter ejected, even by the beam of a powerful 
searchlight, is so exceedingly small, however, that the 
reaction is practically imperceptible. Nevertheless it must 
be there; and accordmgly anything emitting light m one 
direction must expenence a minute force in the opposite 
direction. 


Thus the general principle on which propulsion by 
etherial reaction may some day be accomplished is already 
known; and it only remains — though the remainder is a 
very large one — ^to find out some means of increasing its 
magnitude : in other words, some means of ejecting part 
of the material of a body at a speed near the velocity of 
light, in order to effect the propulsion of all the rest. 

How sooji locomotion of this kind may become feasible. 
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no one can say. It would mean a great revolution in 
industry, for it would not be limited to what is ordinarily 
called locomotion, it could be used to drive machinery. 
But whether such a development comes soon or late, I 
&lly expect that come it though let us hope not 
before both knowledge and wisdom have further increased, 
so that man’s mind and will are sufficiently developed to 
refrain from using rt for deleterious and deadly purposes. 

Meanwhile, if anything ever does develop in ffiis 
direction, it can be regarded as a surprising development 
of the early revolving arms driven by the wind from 
points. Few can have suspected, in the reaction-steam-jet 
of Hero of Alexandria, the germ of a ten-thousand horse- 
power Parson’s steam turbine; and it is still more difficult 
to detect in the electric whirligig any foreshadowing of die 
power of the future. 



CONCLUSION 


Considerations such as those in the last two 
belong more to a work on the Ether than to a book on 
Atoms and Rays, though the whole subject is so mter- 
locked that discrimination is rather arbitrary. We have 
now expounded the general foundation for the electrical 
theory of matter, the general structure of the atom, and 
the remarlcably f^l and accurate interpretation of spectro- 
scopic results which have been already attained. Further 
developments are m process of incubation, some of the , 
further discoveries already made we have hinted at , and 
now we can securely say that whatever modifications and 
comphcadons may have to be introduced mto the general 
theory of the atom, as time goes on, there can be no doubt 
that a first stride has been tiken towards an understanding 


of its intimate structure. 

The arithmetic at end of Chap. XXIV can be taken 
as an extremely simple example of the marvellously full 
flnH exact correspondence displayed between cdcula- 
tion and observation, which recent dcvelojraents of 
the nuclear atom theory, and especially Bohr’s detailed 
version of it, has rendered possible. Wherwer calr^aUon 
and measurement disagree, we see a hint for further 
examination and future discovery. How far the present 
theory may have to be modified in the future, we do nirt 
know; certainly it will Irave to be supplements m 
enlarged; but that it contains a vital dement of truOi 

hardly anyone can doubt. _ . 

Exploration of the structure of the atom is a quite 
quest. Fifty years ago we did not suspect even thrt me 
atom had a structure. It seemed a hard, 
exactly-patterned geometncal sohd, like a n^ 
artide.” Twenty-five years ago we doubted this, but 
had no idea what the structure vras. Now we 
into a regular group of points or specks, each ha:^a 
definite small mass and an equally d^te but grM 
charge. These specks, of which the structure is not yet 
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known, have great inter-spac^ between them, and we apply 
to the motions of those specks, in the comparatively vast 
space inside the atom, the laws of astronomy; modified, it 
is true, by that at present mysterious limitation or con- 
dition — the quantum — about whose real meaning we are 
still in the d^k. The brilliant attempts at further analysis 
of the atoms of all the chemical elements, so as to deduce 
thdr properties, — the full beauty of the atomic astronomy 
which is now unfoldmg before the qres of enthusiastic 
experts — ^has been but httle more than touched upon in 
th^ explanatory volume. We have dealt with the most 
secure and salient features. Further developments of 
the theory are at present too complicated and tentative, 
and would require for exposition a more advanced treatise. 
It must suffice to say that we are living in the dawn of a 
kind of atomic astronomy which looks as if it were going 
to do for Chemistry what Newton did for the Solar System. 
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